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Our Christmas Number. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM of Dec. 22 will be the Christ- 
mas Number; and this year, as in other years, the pages 
will contain an admirable store of good reading. Here 
are some of the contents: 

“Reminiscences.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 

“Christmas Under the Palms.” By Llewella 
Churchill. 

“A Voice from a Farm.” By W. W. Hastings. 

“Old Hogarth.” By Fayette Durlin, Jr. 

“Out of Commission.” By N. N. West. 

“The Christmas Dinner Father Josef Cooked.” 
Connelly. 

“How We Obtained Our Gun Rack.” By A. C. Thatcher. 

“That Christmas Turkey.” By Edward Banks. 

“My Grandmother’s Kitchen.” By Egbert L. Bangs. 


Pierce 


By J. H. 


LAY DAYS FOR LONG ISLAND DUCKS. 


In another column attention is called to the continual 
shooting to which the wild fowl now gathered on the 
Great South Bay are exposed and to the fact that this 
shooting has led them to desert the waters of the bay 
during the daylight hours, and to rest in the ocean beyond 
the outer beach, where they are free from molestation by 
their twin enemies, the gunner and the sailboat. In the 
Great South Bay, as on many other waters where ducks 
are abundant, the gunner and the sailboat are in partner- 
ship, and while the batteryman or the point shooter lies 
hidden near his decoys, the skipper of the sailboat passes 
to and fro over the water, sailing up to every bunch of 


ducks that can be seen, and forcing them to take wing, : 


in the hope that some of them may fly near enough to his 
man to give him a shot. 

Ducks are simple birds, to be sure, but they possess 
wings, and after having been chased about in this way 
for a longer or shorter period they weary of it and are 
certain to depart to some place where they will be free 
from this annoyance. This place in the Great South 
Bay—and also in many other waters along our coast—is 
the ocean. 

We are told that the birds now seem hardly less nu- 
merous than they were when they first came on from the 
north, but that the shooting is no longer good, for the 
reason that the birds feed only at night, coming in late 
in the afternoon and going out in the morning when first 
disturbed. 

Now there ought.to be some way of protecting the birds 
from this continual harassment, even if the season is 
open, and yet it is impossible to expect one man to stop 
shooting while another keeps it up, and the establishing 
of a common sentiment which should agree that the birds 
should be let alone at certain times and certain seasons 
is, of course, not to be hoped for. Yet there is a method 
practiced in certain States, which New Yorkers are very 
apt to think far behind them in energy, push and gen- 
eral business sense, by which the ducks have during 
each week two days of rest besides Sunday. 

In Maryland and in North Carolina—States where the 
duck shooting is probably better than anywhere else on 
this continent—long experience has taught gunners— 
whether they shoot for the mere sport of the thing or to 
sell their birds and so to make a livelihood—that it is 
wise to give the birds a certain amount of rest from the 
gunning; that in this way they continue to be. gentle, and 
willing to come up to the decoys; that in the four days of 
shooting had under the operation of such an arrange- 
ment more birds are killed and with less effort than 
where the shooting lasts from Monday morning to 
Saturday night. 

In these States the lay days are generally observed ; 
far more so than is the prohibition against night shooting, 
which in certain places has become a great abuse. 

It is late in August or early in September when the 
first ducks begin to make their appearance in the Great 
South Bay, and now in the opening days of December they 
are still there in great numbers, but are not accessible. 
It is entirely conceivable that an amendment of the game 
law to apply to the whole State of New York which 
thet forbid the Putting out of decoys or the € shooting 
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at wild fowl on Monday or Thursday of any week might 
result in greatly bettering the shooting for those who 
visit Long Island waters or. those of the Hudson River, 
and at the same time might keep the ducks about instead 
of driving them off the bay into the ocean. 

People who commonly shoot on Chesapeake Bay: and 
on Currituck and Albemarle sounds declare’ that on the 
days following lay days the birds are noticeably less sus- 
picious than on other days, and that the shooting on Mon- 
day, after they have had two days’ rest, is almost sure to 
be good, provided there is any weather at all. 

The Great South Bay is a body of water which with 
reasonable protection should furnish good shooting during 
the whole of the season while it is open, but for many 
years the residents and visitors there have seemed to 
act as if they did not wish to have any dicks with them, 
for from the tifne the birds come until the time they go, 
they are constantly chased about. In these days of in- 
creasing game scarcity it is worth our while to do every- 
thing in our power to make the most of the natural ad- 
vantages that we have. Public shooting grounds where 
to-day a man can go to have anything like good shooting 
are few and far between, and far away and usually much 
crowded. It would be an enormous boon to many Eastern 
sportsmen if the Great South Bay and its adjacent bodies 
of water could be treated in an. intelligent way, so as to 
protect the fowl and make the shooting constantly good. 
Some time this will probably be done; but when? 


THE MASSACHUSETTS FISH COMMISSION. 


On Nov. 28 Governor W. Murray Crane, of Massachu- 
setts, nominated Mr. John W. Delano, of Marion, as Com- 
missioner of Fish and Game, to fill A unexpired term 
of the late Elisha D. Buffington, whose death was recently 
announced. 

Mr. Delano has had about ten years’ service as a syb- 
ordinate in the work of the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Commission, ‘and therefore will bring to his new position 
a ripe experience and a comprehensive knowledge of all 
phases of the various activities in which the Commission 
is engaged. 

For several years past he has been superintendent of 
hatcheries, and in this capacity has given special atten- 
tion to the fishcultural work under his charge. He has 
also designed and superintended the construction of some 
of the best hatcheries in the State; has compiled the 
statistics of fisheries published by the Commission, and at 
various times has performed with zeal and rare good 
judgment the duties of a deputy in the enforcement of 
the fish and game laws. 

It is evident that this appointment was made’ for merit 
alone, and Governor Crane deserves the commendation of 
all interested in fishculture and the protection and preser- 
vation of fish and game for his action in this case, which 
indicates clearly his keen business instincts and his high 
regard for the public welfare. 


MR. WOODRUFF’S DEER. 


THE civic pride of the people of New York is not 
strengthened in any. very considerable measure by the 
spectacle of the Lieutenant-Governor of the State brought 
to book for killing deer out of season. A press dispatch 
from Old Forge in the Adirondacks announces that as a 
result of prosecution by the Brown’s Tract Guides’ Asso- 
ciation, Lieutenant-Governor Timothy L. Woodruff has 
paid a fine of $250 for violating the game laws in hunting 
before the opening of the season. In the absence of in- 
formation to the contrary, it would be charitable to assume 
that Liéutenant-Governor Woodruff killed his game out 
of season unwittingly. although it must be confessed that 
this would be a mighty poor excuse if not worse than none 
at all. In these days no shooter of game may plead 
ignorance of the game laws, for it is his business before 
he shoots to find out what the laws are. It is in particu- 
lar.the. duty of a public executive, officer so to inform 
himself, to the end that he who by virtue of his position 
should be an example to all men, may not disgrace him- 
self and the citizens of his State by being haled before 
a court and punished for a misdemeanot. Moreover, if 
Mr. Woodruff did violate the law unwittingly, it was his 
duty as a citizen, a sportsman-and'a Lieutenant-Governor 


to come forward at once and pay the penalty volun- 


tarily, without waiting for prosecution, Had this course 
been taken, it would have been to make the best of a bad 
matter, and would have relieved the citizens of the State 
of a portion of the obloquy they must share with their 
official representative. If, on the other hand, we assume 
that Mr. Woodruff knew what he was about and violated 
the law deliberately, then this is only one of a long list of 
incidents which indicate a tendency on the part of public 
officials to regard themselves as being outside of the ap- 
plication of a statute which interferes with their will. We 
have had in the past fish commissioners who by virtue of 
their office and in the exercise of official self-indulgence 
have systematically fished in waters closed by law; and 
they have done this as an unquestioned right, assuming 
that they were for some reason exempt from the opera- 
tion of the law. If Mr. Woodruff entertained any such 
foolish notion with respect to the Adirondack deer law 
he knows now that he was mistaken. 


“PUBLIC WATERS.” 


In his communication on the stocking of public waters 
Mr. J. S. Van Cleef discusses a subject of much per- 
plexity. He represents that the public waters are re- 
stricted, and that as a matter of fact most of the fish 
which are distributed from State hatcheries to be placed 
in public waters actually are deposited in private waters. 

A consideration of the development of fish stocking and 
of the growth of angling explains in what manner the 
usage of the fish commissions of the several States re- 
specting the stocking of public and private waters has 
come about. The artificial breeding and the distribution 
of fish originated at a time when fishing streams were 
for the most part free to all; and when, although not 
technically public waters in the strict sense employed by 
Mr. Van Cleef, they were to all intents and purposes pub- 
lic, in that the public had unrestrained access to them 
for fishing. When fish were planted in such streams the 
public had the benefit of the stocking. Then as fishermen 
increased and fishing privileges grew more valued, these 
same waters which had been thus free to the public were 
posted by their owners, and became in fact, as they had 
always been technically, private waters. When this change 
came, the commissions in many instances continued to 
supply fish for the streams, though in so doing they were 
now stocking private waters. As a rule there remains 
very little open fishing that amounts to anything. All 
waters which afford fishing are now posted or soon will 
be. There remain, then, as Mr. Van Cleef points out, 
practically no public streams to be stocked. 

Some States have a provision that waters stocked from 
the public hatcheries shall be open to public fishing, but 
this does not solve the: difficulty, because the right in- 
hering in the ownership of the fee cannot be thus abro- 
gated by legislative enactment. 

The conclusion to which we have already come, or to 
which we are coming, in many parts of the country is 
this, that if the fish commissions go on stocking the waters 
they must continue to stock private waters; or on the 
other hand, if the owners of private waters desire fish 
for stocking purposes, they must look for them not to the 
fish commissions but to private breeders. 


— 


THE FEAR OF SNAKES. 


CoaHoMA and others of the kindness to serpents cult, 
who would put man and snake on a peace footing, without 
waiting for the lion to lie down with the lamb, have set 
themselves to a gigantic task. If the fear of snakes is not 
implanted in human nature, it certainly is manifested at 
an early age, and is practically universal. The United 
States Bureau of Education has just completed an ex- 
tended inquiry into the subject of fear among children. 
By means of lists of objects of fear, which lists were dis- 
tributed to teachers, parents and others for the ques- 
tioning of children, the facts were collected covering 
15,000,000 cases. The figures show that thunder storms 
are more generally the object of fear than any other one 
thing, and next come reptiles. Then in order follow 
strangers, darkness, fire, death, domestic animals, disease, 
wild animals, water, insects, ghosts. Some of these fears, 
as that of thunder storms, may be classified! as natural ; 
others, as of ghosts, are the result of teaching. Wheig 
does the fear of reptiles belong? 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 


One Day and Another. 
Staten Island. 


I can recall a day when the ground where the village 
of South Beach now stands was only a succession of 
sand dunes, with here and there a tuft of spear grass, and 
at long intervals a clump of firs. On that day I had gone, 
as I may say, on a voyage of discovery. It was in the 
early fall, and the weather, though fine, was somewhat 
gray and hazy, with a strong wind blowing in from the 
sea. Starting from the bend below Fort Wadsworth, I 
progressed leisurely along the beach, keeping my eyes 
about me. The place seemed to be as lonesome as Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island. Not a soul was to be seen, nor a 
sign of human habitation. The monotonous ,»murmur- 
ing of the waves on the beach and the sibilation of the 
sand blown through the spear grass were the only sounds 
that struck the ear. When I had gone about half a mile 
I observed to my right a marsh, which, narrow at first, 
broadened out and stretched away for about three miles. 
Idly lifting a stone, I threw it among the reeds, when 
whir! up got an English snipe, and with its peculiar note 
of alarm went zigzagging down the marsh. Further on 
I tried a similar experiment, and put up rot one 
snipe, but two. “It is all because I have no gun 
with me!” I commented, as I resumed my walk. I have 
mentioned that there were scattered clumps of fir trees 
on the beach. Suddenly on rounding one of these I 
espied a hut of the most primitive order. Put together 
any way, with old pieces of wreckage and little else be- 
sides, it presented indeed a sorry and ludicrous appear- 
ance. At first I supposed it was uninhabited (probably 
some old pirate’s lair, I thought), but presently became 
conscious of the odor of burning wood, and imme- 
diately afterward a most extraordinary figure of a man 
presented himself at the door of the hut. He was about 
fifty years old, as well as I could judge; tall and spare, 
with a face very suggestive of a hawk. His clothes were 
in keeping with his habitation, and that, I fancy, will be 
description enough. For a while he eyed me sus- 
piciously, almost threateningly, but when I assured him 
that I meant no harm his demeanor altered a little, and 
he asked: 

“You ain’t an agent of the lawyers, then?”. 

“No, indeed,” I answered, laughing. “I wouldn't 
have anything to do with lawyers for the whole world.” 

At this he became civility itself, advanced to meet me 
and apologized for not being able to ask me in, as his 
wife was in bed with the chills. 

“Your what?” I exclaimed. 

“My wife,” he answered, somewhat haughtily. 
I got a right to be married?” 

Oh, of course,” I said; “but you don’t mean to say 
that you both live in there?” 

“Cart’nly we do—and right snug, too, with no one to 
bother us.” 

To be sure I wondered, and recalled the old saying 
that one half of the world doesn’t know how the other 
half lives. My reverie was interrupted by the abrupt 
question, ““Do you wan’t to buy some birds?” 

“What kind of birds?” I asked. 

“Snipe—and good fat ones,” he answered, and request- 
ing me to step behind the hut, there pointed to three or 
four yellowlegs hanging on a line. Placed agairist 
a tree near by was an old rusty fowling piece. I was 
considerably more interested in the gun that the game. 
Picking it up, I examined the lock and barrel, and de- 
cided that the promise of being remembered in a million- 
aire’s will would hardly induce me to let that gun off. 
My expression must have betrayed my thoughts, for the 
owner of the weapon exclaimed, offendedly, “There 
ain’t nothin’ the matter with her, if she is a bit rusty. 
That old gal and me has been companions these twenty 
years, and she’s never gone back on me yit.” 

I endeavored to look sympathetic, and deeming it 
prudent to divert the conversation, inquired, “Plenty of 
game hereabouts, I suppose?” 

He regarded me meditatively for a while, as if trying 
to determine whether I contemplated poaching on his 
preserves, and then answered, cautiously, “Wal, ’tain’t 
what it used to be.” 

: But suddenly he asked, “Do you want a day’s shoot- 
in’?” 

I said, “I might.” 

“Wal, if you do, and will make it wo’th my while, I 
may be able to stir up a few—quite a few. But you'd 
have to bunk here the night afore, as we'd have to start 
putty early.” 

“Bunk here?” I said. “Why, you and your wife must 
occupy every inch of room in that—that cottage of 
yours.” x 

“Oh, it ain’t so small as it looks outside. Anyhow, 
if you will come, I guarantee to fix a place fur you.” 

“But your wife?” I said, inquiringly. 

“Oh, we'll put up a little screen,” he answered, 
naively. 

I promised to consider the matter, and handing him a 
cigar, which he seemed delighted to get, took my leave. 

As I proceeded on my way I amused myself with 
imagining a night under the conditions indicated. The 
subject was so engrossing—so full of unique horror, as 
I may say—that before I was aware I had almost walked 
into a creek, This came meandering sluggishly through 
the marsh and joined with the tide, which was now at its 
height. For the moment I thought I had reached my 
Ultima Thule, and that I should have to turn back, but 
looking about I descried some distance up the creek 
a rude bridge, by which I crossed. 

My way now lay through a stretch of rough ground 
densely covered with scrub, or spear grass, in which 7 put 
up several rabbits. To my right the marsh spread out 
to the distance of a mile or more and presented a most 
picturesque appearance, with its rich autumnal colorings 
and shining pools. By one of these I saw two white 
cranes industriously fishing. This is a veritable rara avis 
and made me et again the absence of that gun. At‘ 
length I got to the upper end of the marsh and made a 
detour through the woods by which it is bordered— 
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noticing as I went along numerous signs of woodcock—. 
until I came out on the Richmon 
which, I am confident, no tired sportsman could possibly 
pass. Not only was it well provided and neatly kept, but 
the host, a genial son of the Vaterland, acted, so t6 
speak, like a magnet. I therefore will make no apology 
for having entered, Bebe 

As I sat resting in a big arm chair, with my pipe’ in 
good working order, at least half a dozen of gunners must 
have dropped in with well filled bags. And then my host 
informed me that he had been-out that very morning 
and brought down with his own. gun four.brace of 
woodcock—and what is more he exhibited them. | 
I complimented him on having such good shooting. - 

“Vell,” he said, reflectively, “it’s putty goot now, but 
hein! soon, alretty, it may be tami poor!” = 

Prophetic words! 

That day, well remembered, was years ago. Tempora 
mutantur. Recently I have been on Staten Island, and I 
fell in with a man with a gun, and another man slouching 
some distance in his rear. 

“Any sport?” I inquired. 

He stepped and appeared to be a little. troubled. 

“No--nary a thing,” he answered. 

I then told him that I was from the city, and was 
anxious for a day’s shooting on the island, and asked if 
he could recommend a guide. 

“Oh,” he said, and thought a moment. ‘“Well,” he said 
then, “I could guide you myself—me and this man. Come 
here, Pete.” 

Pete slouched up, and I noticed that all his pockets 
were bulging. 

“Could you bring me to where there are some quail?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, quail! No, I guess not. There don’t appear to 
be none around. They let some loose last year, but 
they’ve disappeared. But say, I can git you some fine 
robin shootin’ and meadowlarks. Meadowlarks is fine; 
but you want to be putty quick if you don’t hit ’em on the 
ground!” 

“But,” I said, “those are song birds, and it is against 
the law to shoot them.” 

He guffawed, and looked at Pete, who grinned. “Say,” 
he went on, “that’s all right. There ain’t no danger. 
When we shoot anything we needn’t carry it, but hand 
it to this man, who keeps at a distance and pretends to be 
lookin’ for nuts when he sees any one a-comin.’ No,’ 
there ain’t a bit of danger.” 

“Oh, I see,” I said, “you’ve got it down pretty’ fine. 
Well, if you will let me have your address I'll think it 
over and drop you a line if I decide to come.” 

He gave me the address, and I wished him “good- 
day,” while secretly wishing him in the lockup at Rich- 
mond. 

And is this possible, I mused, as I went on my way, 
within fifteen miles of New York? 

I understand that a close season of three years for 
quail has been declared on Staten Island. No wonder, 
indeed. But, query: Will it not soon be in order to 
declare a close season for robins and meadowlarks 
and song birds generally? And this suggests another 
query: oes a close season close? 

Frank Moonan. 

New York, Nov, 15, 


? ? 
That Mule o’ Saunders’. 

“Doccon my whiskers ef that onery cuss uv a mule 
ent gone an’ skinned aout again,” old man Saunders ex- 
claimed to himself in tones of dismay, as he viewed the 
wreck of the sometime rickety gate and the vacant barn- 
yard where the big black mule was wont to spend a cer- 
_ poriee of his time in braying forth defiance to the 
world. 

Saunders bit off a huge piece of tobaco from his twist, 
spat vigorously and with much feeling upon the wreckage 
of the gate, and then turned his back on the scene in 
disgust. There was an expression on his countenance 
that boded ill for the cause of all this trouble as he 
seated himself on a big “nigger head” boulder, with his 
rifle across his knees, undecided what to do next. 

Truly this was a bad ending to what had otherwise 
been a day fraught with great excitement and wonder- 
ful surprises—a never-to-be-forgotten red-letter day for 
Saunders. He had started out at daybreak that morn- 
ing with rifle in hand in quest of wild turkeys or anything 
in the way of game that might cross his path. 

The time of the year was November. It was one of 
those “gray days and cold,” with a dull, leaden sky over- 
head and a general air of gloom and depression pervading 
the atmosphere; the kind of a day when Dame Nature 
herself seems in a melancholy mood and tunes her harp 
to minor strains of mournful music, and you feel that 
“the end of all things is nigh at hand.” 

In a vague way Saunders was similarly affected, al- 
though if asked to put his feelings into words he would 
have answered in this wise: “This yere doggon weather 
ent fit fer nuthin’ ’cep’n’ ducks an’ geese an’ razorbacks 
an’ whisky toddy, hi ganny.” 

The first three members of this quartet of immunes 
were well able to look after themselves, and as the toddy 
was Saunders’ special charge it received all due attention ; 
but then, the hunting was not very good, and a man had 
to keep his spirits up in some way. 

With noiseless tread and eye and ear ‘alert for any 
sign of moving creature, Saunders pursued his way. He 
was advancing ms come | down through a deep ravine 
where a self-important little brook hurried along in a 
noisy, reckless fashion, with many a tumble over its rock- 
strewn course, chattering busily the while to itself and 
making much ado over everything and nothing. when 
he suddenly stopped short in his tracks with an ejacula- 
tion of surprise. 

Bending low, he examined a mark in the sand at the 
edge of the brook. His eyes flashed and his breath came 
hurriedly. with excitement as he carefully traced the 
markings in the sand. It was the fresh footprints of a 


deer. 

Saunders straightened himself to his full height, threw 
back his shoulders and Leahieds softly. “Hi. ganny, hit’s 
a deer an’ no mistake,” he exclaimed in low, excited 


road. Here, in those . 
days, was a little inn known as the Sportsman’s Rest, ' 
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tones. -“A deer, an’ a whoppin’ big fellet, tew. Hi 
Godfrey, who’d a thunk it?” 

He seemed to grow ten years younger in a moment. He 
crossed the brook and took up the trail on the other side, 
where it showed plainer in the softer soil. He followed 
the trail a short distance and then lost it, but he had the 
direction, and if that deer were anywhere in Douglas 
county he proposed to find him. 

Instinctively he recalled the many times he had hunted 
over these rugged hills, years before, when game of every 
kind was plentiful; but there had not been a deer shot in 
Douglas county for the past two or three years. He had 
never expected to shoot another one, and lo! here he was 
on the trail again, just as in the days of old, and some- 
— ahead: of him there was a deer, perchance a big 

uck. 

It seemed-ittcredible, and he longed to shout aloud, but 
fear of alarming the deer restrained him. In lieu of a 
shout, however, he produced a well-worn flask from his 
hip pocket,‘and holding it at arm’s length embraced the 
surrounding hills in a comprehensive sweep of his long 
arm. 

“Here’s to yuh, wharever y’ be,” said he, delivering his 
toast with great gusto. “Here’s hopin’ we'll meet up 
with each other afore dark.” 

He took a long pull at the flask, and restoring it to its 
accustomed resting place, started in pursuit of the deer. 

No hunter of any forest, no savage in any wilderness 
ever followed a trail with more untiring zeal than this old 
man now displayed. Mile after mile did he cover with 
his swift, noiseless tread. Not a sound escaped his 
listening ears, not the stirring of a leaf, nor the swaying 
of some low hanging bough, nor the slightest movement 
in the underbrush that his ever watchful eye did not 
detect. 

He. laid his course in a wide circle, judging it more than 
probable that the deer would return to its drinking place 
that night. Twice he came upon a flock of wild turkeys, 
but .unheeding the temptation he passed them by. He 
dared not risk a shot. 

It was well on in the afternoon. and the long tramp 
was beginning to tell on his overworked muscles, before 
his patient search was rewarded. He had reached the 
top of a high ridge after a toilsome ascent up its steep 
side, and had paused a moment te recover his breath, 
when he suddenly caught sight of some creature moving 
among the trees in the distance. 

It took but a second glance to convince him that his 
labors had not been in vain. The moving creature was a 
deer, and a big buck at that. The buck had not taken 
alarm, as yet, but stalked majestically along, stopping 
ever and anon to raise his head and sniff the air for any 
sign of danger. 

Then Saunders brought all his knowledge and skill in 
woodcraft to bear upon the situation, and stole cautiously 
toward the keen-sensed and ever-suspicious quarry. For- 
tunately he had the wind in his favor, or it would merely 
have been the wave of white flag and an abrupt farewell— 
and no venison for Saunders. His breath came fast, and 
his heart thumped like a trip hammer against his ribs, but 
his hand was steady and his aim was sure when the 
critical moment came. 

He dropped to one knee and raised the rifle to his 
shoulder. At the flash of.the weapon the buck bounded 
high in the air, recovered himself, took four or five long 
panes and then plunged forward on his head and lay 
still. 

Saunders, advanced slowly, ready at a moment’s noticc 
to put in another shot if the deer showed the slightest 
sign of suddenly coming to life and making good his 
escape. But this “lone stag of the mountains” had at last 
met, with the tragic fate allotted to his kind, sooner or 
later, wherever the foot of man doth tread. 

After Saunders had dressed the deer he bethought 
himself what next to do. It was growing late and would 
be dark in a few hours, and now that the excitement of 
the chase was over, the reaction set in and he knew that 
he would never be able to pack the deer back to his cabin 
that day. He decided to hang up the carcass where it 
was and return home for his big black mule, on whose 
strong back:the deer could be easily borne away. With 
this plan in view he suspended the carcass between two 
tall saplings, and set out after the mule. 

The wide circle in which he had traveled in pursuit of 
the buck had brought him within five or six miles of 
his home. He had not gone far when he happened upon 
an old, disused roadway which he followed until it 
joined the road that passed his own door. 

As he drew near the three or four log buildings and 
the small clearing that constituted his farm. it seemed to 
him that an ominous silence brooded over the place. Not 
a living creature could be seen anywhere about, save 
one or two frightened looking chickens, and this fact gave 
a very unpleasant aspéct to affairs, and he was therefore 
partly prepared for the unwelcome discovery that fol- 
lowed. The mule had taken French leave and frustrated 
all his owner’s plans. That accounted for the silence. No 
creature that could escape remained in sight when the 
black mule broke loose and went on a rampage. 

As Saunders sat on the big “nigger head” rock review- 
ing the situation. as the facts presented themselves, he 
was in anything but a happy frame of mind. He found 
himself in an awkward predicament. It was too late to 
start out in search of the mule, as there was no telling 
where that independent beast had elected to spend his 
brief vacation. It would be dark in another hour, and, 
moreover. Saunders knew that he was far too weary to 
even think of packing the deer’s heavy carcass home that 
night, and yet he dared not leave it hanging there in 
the woods unguarded and unprotected. There was no 
other way out of the difficulty save to return and camp 
out beside the deer until the next morning. 

He left his seat on the boulder and entered the house 
and rolled. up what few things he needed in a blanket, and 
slinging the light bundle over his shoulder. started off on 
his back track—a long. wearisome tramp, where each of 
the five miles seemed like two. 

It was after dark before he came to the end of his 
journey. He soon had a bright fire burning merrily. and 
hefore long an odor of broiled venison and fried bacon 
filled the air, and Saunders feasted. After that he wrapped 
himself in his blanket and was immediately buried in 
sleep. and he dreamed that he had heard the brazen voice 
of a braying mule, : 
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The next morning he ate a hearty breakfast, and then 
hoisting the deer and his other belongings on to his 
broad back, started for home. As he toiied along the 
rough road, with the heavy pack growing heavier every 
moment, direful plans for vengeance floated through his 
brain, in which a certain mule was the central figure. 

He was compelled to stop often and rest his straining 
muscles. During one of these pauses, when he had 
about a mile left to cover before he reached home,’ he 
heard a sound close by. He turned, and there, not more 
than 20 yards away, stood the subject of his thoughts, the 
black mule, contemplating him with an expression that 


‘indicated surprise and a mild degree of interest. 


The soul of Saunders was consumed with rage, and a 
desire for murder filled his breast. He was half-tempted 
to shoot this creature of iniquity on the spot, ‘but that 
would be teo merciful a punishment. He wanted the joy 
of inflicting bodily torture upon the beast; he wanted to 
beat him as a mule had néver, been beaten in the history 
of the world. * 

He knew from experience the futility of attempting to 
capture the mule by strategy, ‘so he picked up his load and 
continued on his way, content to bide his time. Behind 
him came the mule, following him like a gentle lamb, and 
although this added fuel to his anger, Saunders ignored 
the insult. 

When they arrived at the cabin the mule paused and 
surveyed the place with an expression that plainly said: 
““Now where have I seen this sorry looking ranch before 
and that strange looking man? Surely I have seen him 
somewhere. Well, well! After all. the world’s pretty 
small. I'll have to be hurrying on, or I'll be late for that 
engagement,” and he trotted away and soon disappeared 
from view. 

When the work of cutting up the deer had been com- 
pleted, Saunders turned his attention to the affairs of 
the absent mule. He first patched up the old barnyard 
gate and then began making preparations for the reception 
of this creature, for which he had suddenly become in- 
spired with such a deep hatred, when it returned from 
its spree. He cut and trimmed several long hickory 
sticks to be used as scourges, and then sat himself down, 
waiting impatiently for the return of the prodigal. 

Two days passed, but the mule came not. The third 
day Saunders went forth on a searching expedition, but 
his efforts met with no success. and when day followed 
day, until a whole week had elapsed, and no mule had 
returned and no trace of him could be found, he began 
to feel worried. From worrying he gradually becaine 
suspicious of foul play, and then, as the mule’s disappear- 
ance still remained a mystery. his suspicions changed to 
certainty, and he determined that something must be 
done. 

It did not take him long to spread the news through 
Douglas county that his famous mule had been stolen. 
No graver charge than this could be preferred against a 
man. The epithet of horse thief carried with it all its 
traditionary opprobrium throughout that section of the 
country, therefore when the news traveled from house to 
house that such a theft had been committed, the male in- 
habitants in the immediate vicinity bestirred themselves 
and called upon Saunders for particulars. 

They could not understand why any one should covet 
the black mule, as not one of them would voluntarily 
assume the responsibility of ownership if the animal were 
offered to him as a gift; but the fact remained that the 
mule had disappeared and had not been seen for at least 
five days, so far as could be ascertained. 

“IT ent a-blamin’ you folks,’ Saunders assured them. 
“‘Hit’s some o’ them mean cusses over in Wright county, 
I reck’n. Co’se you all ent got no hand in sech a low 
daown, dirty dog trick as that. I’m goin’ over that away 
an’ make some trouble fer somebody, I suttenly is. Ef you 
all wants t’ come ‘long, I reck’n hit’ll look more like we 
was goin’ t’ do somethin’.” 

They all ‘lowed they would go along and back up 
Saunders, and see the thing through to a finish. The 
sentiments of the company were forcibly expressed by 
one of the belligerent ones. 

“Ef that air mule ent forthcomin’,” he declared. 
“Wright caounty’ll git a doggon good lickin’, by Godfrey.” 

“She suttenly will” was the unanimous verdict. 

About a dozen determined men started out on the ex- 
pedition, and their number had increased to twenty by the 
time they reached the Wright county line. 

The owner of the first farm they stopped at over the 
line objected to having his premises searched. The house 
went into a committee of the whole and decided that for 
this very reason it ought to be searched, and searched 
carefully, which decision was most effectually carried 
out, 

From resenting the intrusion the owner became abusive, 
and finally waxed violent, so much so that two of the 
heaviest men from Douglas county were delegated to sit 
upon him while the es continued the search unin- 
terrupted. However, nothing of an incriminating nature 
was discovered, and the irate victim of law and order—as 
represented by Saunders and company—was released, and 
the invaders went on their way. 

After they had inflicted indignities ofa similar nature 
on some half-dozen of the most peaceable inhabitants of 
Wright county, they found that they had stirred up quite 
a hornet’s nest about their ears; but they were determined 
to recover the mule, and so persisted in what was fast 
becoming an undertaking fraught with danger. By this 
time, without the slightest evidence in their favor, they 
had convinced themselves that the whole county of 
Wright. State of Missouri, was implicated in the theft 
a one black mule. You see they were only human, after 
all. . 

A posse of Wright county men was quickly formed. and 
the two forces met and prepared to do battle. Before 
starting in with the music, Saunders and the leader of 


the woes county contingent agreed to discuss matters. . 


This did not suit several of the hot-headed ones of both 
parties, who preferred to fight first and discuss afterward. 
but wiser counsels prevailed, and Douglas county allowed 
Wright county one week in which to produce the mule. 
and promised to make things interesting ‘if said mule were 
not ene, sacks the specified time. Then they 
dispersed. and rs and his men returned home. the 
latter only half-satisfied with the result of. their cam- 


Sree cs wengeenee. 
these events were transpiring, the cause of all 


the trouble was quietly munching his corn in a disused 
outbuilding on the farm of a certain. Douglasite, Sam 
Hawkins by name, a near neighbor of Saunders’. 

‘The day before the Wright county raid,-as it afterward 
got to be called, Hawkins “hitched up” and with his wife 
and fainily of three children drove to a camp meeting sev- 
eral miles away. In his plain, ignorant, but honest 
way, Sam Hawkins was an intensely religious man, and 
never missed an opportunity of adding to ‘his limited 
knowledge of all that pertained to “the better life.” Like 
his neighbors, he was also very superstitious. 

Now there was nothing mysterious in the disappearance 
of the mule. A party of boys decided to go camping for 
a few days. They had no means of transporting their 
outfit, and happening to run across Saunders’ mule, “go- 
ing to and fro in the world, and walking up and down 
in it” like a certain personage of Biblical fame, whom 
he strongly resembled in more ways than one, they pressed 
him into service. 

The mule did not object. He was not averse to work 
so long as he was not laboring on the side of right, and 
aiding in the progress of the human race. His instinct 
told him that the boys, just because they they were boys, 
were meditating something ‘forbidden by law, and he 
gloried in lending a willing hand, so to speak, in the un- 
dertaking, regardless of consequences, or rather in the 
hope that evil consequences would result. He was good 
nature personified and patient to the extreme during the 
trials of the next few days, and he learned that a small 
boy can give even a black mule points on a few things 
in the way of wickedness. 

Not caring to return the animal to Saunders, and 
having observed the departure of the Hawkins family, the 
boys conceived the brilliant idea of concealing him in one 
of Hawkins’ outbuildings, knowing that the latter would 
not be absent long. They gave the mule a plentiful sup- 
ply of corn and water, and left it to Hawkins to explain 
the presence of the creature as best he could. The mule 
did not understand this new game, but he knew that he 
had no right to be where he was. and that was sufficient 
unto the day. 

Hawkins returned late on the evening of the day of the 
raid, with the effects of the camp meeting still strong 
upon him. After eating his supper he went out to the 
barn and bedded down the horses and took a look around 
to see that all was well. 

It was getting dusk as he returned to the house. He 
stood outside at the door for a few moments and watched 
the stars lighting their lamps one by one in the clear sky 
overhead. The stillness of the night was almost op- 
pressive, and a vague, indefinable longing for something, 
he knew not what, took possession of him. The spirit 
of the hour laid its magic hand upon him, and inex- 


pressible thoughts passed through his brain in tumbling ° 


confusion, and he felt—well, he felt like praying aloud, 
only the words would not come. 

Suddenly his reverie was rudely broken in upon by a 
most unwonted sound, the vibrant tones of a brazen 
voiced mule. Hawkins was brought to earth with a 
shock. There was no mule on fijs place. His stock con- 
sisted of two raw-boned quadrupeds, called horses, and a 
few “razorback” hogs, and yet the sound had seemed to 
come from one of his buildings. He could not understand 
it, and waited impatiently for a repetition of the noise. 
nor was he kept long in suspense. 

“By Godfrey, ther’ ent but one mule in Douglas caounty 
what owns sech a horn fer a voice, an’ that’s that mule 
o’ Saunders’.” he exclaimed, as the mule sent forth an- 
other challenge. ‘‘Naow whar in thunderation did that 
onery cuss come from, an’ what’s he up tew, anyhow?” 

As if in answer to his question there was a crash of 
hoofs against the side of the outbuilding where the mule 
was imprisoned, and then silence. It was plain to be 
seen what the creature was “up tew.” 

Hawkins procured a lantern, and proceeded to investi- 
gate matters. He armed himself with a pitchfork, and 
on second thought summoned his wife to join him in the 
coming fray. He felt that he needed moral support of 
some kind, and Mrs. Hawkins owned a tongue that 
could do wonders when the occasion demanded. 

Together they approached the sound, which had broken 
out afresh and with renewed vigor. They located the 
building, and Mrs. Hawkins immediately assumed com- 
mand of the situation. 

“Hawkins,” she demanded in tones that brooked no 
trifling, “haow’d that mule git in that old smoke haouse 
thar? That’s what I wanter know.” 

*Haow’'n blazes do I know?” her puzzled spouse made 
answer. “I didn’t put him in thar, an’ I couldn't a-done 
hit ef I'd a-wanted tew, an’ I want a-wantin’ tew, ykin 
betcher sweet life on that.” 

“Why don’t yo’ let him aout, then?” she asked. 

“*Caouse, womun. I take more stock in livin’ some 
longer than I does in restorin’ that mule o’ Saunders t’ 
liberty,” said Hawkins, with decision. “I reck’n the 
door’ll hold till mawnin’, an’ then Eb kin come an’ git 
the onery critter, by Godfrey.” 

“Eb’s bin lookin’ fer that mule o’ hisn the hull blessed 
week,” Mrs. Hawkins volunteered. 

“S’posen’ he has. I ent t’ blame. He ent bin in thar 
a hull week, he suttenly ent, ’cause thee’ wouldn’t be 
nuthin’ left o’ that air shanty ef he had bin. Why, by 
Godfrey, I wouldn’t take the doggon critter fer a gift. 
He’s got seven devuls in him, he has. I don’t know haow 
he got in thar, but I ent a-goin’ t’ turn him loose t’-night. 
We mought’s well go back t’ the haouse an’ go t’ bed.” 

He suited the action to the words, and his wife re- 
luctantly followed. She was not content with his ex- 
planation, or rather the lack of it, and her curiosity de- 
manded satisfaction. 

The mule kept them awake the greater part of the 
night, and they discussed the question between brays, but 
the more they discussed the more remote became the solu- 
tion to the problem. Along toward morning the mule 
quieted down, and the weary twain fell asleep. 

They were aroused at daybreak by a loud pounding at 
the door. Hawkins awoke with a start. thinking that 
the mule was attacking the house, and sprang out of bed. 
He paused not to dress, but seizing the pitchfork, started 


for the door, determined to have it out with the black © 


demon. He threw open the door, and with a wild yell 
lunged blindly at where he supposed the mule would be 
standing, and came very near thrusting a man through 
instead of a mule. 


The man, who was merely an early caller and innocent 
of- any -evil’‘intent; sprang back’ just in time, and then 
turned and fled precipitately. Hé leaped tipon his horse, 
which he had leit standing at the gate, and beat a hasty 
retreat. In response to Hawkins’ loud appeals to “Come 
back, doggon it. I took y’ fer a mule,” he only urged on 
his horse thé ‘more. 

When he had placed a safe distance between himself 
and the seemingly violent Hawkins, he drew rein and 
produced a. flask of something from his pocket and took a 
long pull. This appeared to have the desired effect. 

“Whew!” he ejaculated, drawing a deep breath. 
*That’s baout the closest ever. Hawkins is gone plum 
crazy. Religion, mos’ likely.” 

With this single comment on the affair, he continued on 
his way. He had not gone far when, at a turn in the 
road, he came face to face with another man, a pedestrian, 
hurrying along from the opposite direction. 

“Saunders, by jimminetty,” the rider exclaimed under 
his breath. 

At sight of the man on horseback, Saunders, for it 
was he, stopped short and planted himself in the middle 
of the road. 

“Hi ganny, what’n thunder be you all a-doin’ ’raound 
yere?” he demanded. 

“None o’ your dern bizness,” the other retorted. . ‘But 
I don’t mind tellin’ you all that I’m doin’ a leetle detective 
work consarnin® a mtle.” 

“You all led that Wright county bunch o’ galoots yes- 
tiday, didn’t yuh?” 

“An’ you all led them crazy Douglas caounty mule 
hunters, ef | ent mistook?” oa 

They glared at each other in silence for a moment. 

“IT mos’ forgot,” the Wright county man suddenly ex- 
claimed. “Ther’s somethin’ more important than mules 
on tap. Sam Hawkins is gone plum crazy.” 

“Y’ don’t say? Who done told yuh?” Saunders in- 
quired. 

“He come near doin’ fer me, doggon ef he didn’t,” the 
other replied, and then he related his experience of a 
short time before. 

Saunders immediately dropped his hostile attitude. 

“Reck’n the mule kin wait,” said he. “Let’s go back 
thar an’ see what’s up.” 

Hawkins was standing at his gate, unarmed and peace- 
able looking, as though expecting them. The two men 
advanced cautiously, watching his every movement. 

“You all needn't be afeered o’ nuthin’,’ he called out 
reassuringly. ‘“Ther’ ent nuthin’ the matter uv me.” 

“What'd yo’ go fer this yere man with a fork fer, 
then?’ Saunders inquired from a safe distance. 

“Hit want him I was arter,”’ Hawkins replied, and 
then paused, hesitating. Of course he would tell Saun- 
ders about the mule, but he preferred to do so when no 
one else was present. 

“Who was it then?” asked the Wright county man, 
doubtingly. “Ef ’twant me, hit looked that away a heap.” 

“Hit ’twant no ‘who,’ leastways *twant no man,” 
Hawkins began, when an interruption occurred that 
caused him to pause again, abruptly, and look. guiltily 
from one to the other. 

Floating out upon the clear morning air a burst of 
sound rent the stillness around them. There -was no 
mistaking its origin. 

“Sam Hawkins, what’s the meanin’ o’ this yere?” Saun- 
ders demanded, striding forward. The Wright county 
man dismounted and stepped up beside Saunders. 

“Ther ent nuthin’ wrong ‘baout hit, Eb,’ Hawkins 
pleaded. “Don’t you all go an’ git riled at me afore 
you've done heerd the hull story,” and then he told them 
all he knew concerning the mule’s presence in the old 
smoke house. 

Saunders was inclined to believe him. but the Wright 
county man was plainly and undisguisedly skeptical. 

“Hit don’t splain haow the mule come t’ be thar,” he 
declared, emphatically. ‘An’ considerin’ the rumpus you 
all made *baout that mule hit’s got t’ be splained, by 
jimminy crickets.” 

And then Saunders had an inspiration. 

‘‘What’n blazes was you all a-doin’ ’raound Sam’s place 
so early in the mawnin’?” he inquired, turning suddenly 
upon the Wright county man. ‘Hi ganny, I reck’n that'll 
hev t’ be splained, tew.” 

“T was huntin’ fer the mule, an’ hit seems I want far 
aout the way,” he answered, bristling up. ‘You all don’t 
reck’n I put him thar, does yuh?” 

“Hit looks that away,” Saunders declared. 

“Hit suttenly do,’ Hawkins agreed, grasping at this 
fortunate turn in events. 

Things immediately warmed up at this bold charge 
of the Douglas county men, and trouble was in the air. 
There is no telling where the affair would have ended, if 
the mule had not come to the rescue with another in- 
terruption. 

The repeated assaults on the door cf his prison had at 
last produced the desired effect and down it came with a 
crash, and the mule trotted forth to freedom. The mad 
furies had possession of him, and he glared around for 
something upon which to vent his outraged feelings. His 
flashing eye caught sight of the horse of the Wright 
county man, and in another moment he was over the 
fence and giving that astonished beast a lesson in the 
gentle art of kicking as practiced by himself. 

This created a fortunate diversion, and by the time 
the mule had been put to rout and quiet had been restored 
the men were better fitted to argue the subject of con- 
tention. They finally agreed to meet with their respective 
followers on the county line the next day, and allow the 
que:tion to be decided by a jury of six men, three from 
each county. 

The courts have no record of this trial, although it came 
off at the appointed time and place. The jury could not 
agree, and as everybody concerned proved an alibi, after 
several hours of bickering the case stood where it did at 
the beginning. 

As the only way out of the dilemma, a justice of the 
peace from Webster county, who had come along to see 
the fun, was finally appointed as judge to decide.the whole 
case, and place the penalty where it belonged. 

He disposed of the case in short order. Sats 

“The trouble is,” said he, {ther’s too many doggon 
plaintiffs and defendants mixed up in this yere case, It 
strikes the court that two’s a-plenty. It’s now up,to Eb 
Saunders an’ Sam Hawkins. Hawkins had the, stolen 
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goods in his possession, an’ nobuddy seems to know 
how they come there. That makes him the defendant. 
How much money you got, Sam?” 

**Baout four dollars, I reck’n,’ Hawkins replied. 

“Waal, this yere court,” continued the judge, “finds the 
defendant guilty to the tune of three dollars (that'll leave 
you a dollar, Sam), an’ moves that the plaintiff collects 
the money and invites everybody to have a drink at his 
expense, an’ we'll bury the hatchet.” 

This decision was loudly applauded by every one except 
Hawkins. He thought deeply for awhile, and then ad 
dressed the court: 

“Ther’s another thing mought be settled while we're 
‘baout hit,” said he. “Eb owes me fer three pigs which 
that onery cuss uv a mule done killed onct, an’ which 
same he ent paid fer. Ef Eb’s willin’ t’ call it square, [ll 
call the pigs off, hi ganny, an’ we'll both chip in an’ buy 
the drinks.” 

And in that way the case was finally settled, and 
Saunders remarked to Hawkins late in the day as they 
parted to go their separate unsteady ways: 

“Sam, I reck’n I'll go hum an’ give that mule the dog- 
gondest lickin’ a mule ever had, an’ then sell him cheap, 
ef airyone raound these yere parts’ll buy the onery critter. 
He’s the devul hisself in a mule skin, hi ganny.”’ 

To which Hawkins replied: 


“He suttenly is.” Fayetre Dur.in, Jr. 


Cottontails in Morris County. 


THERE had been several slight tugs at the chain during 
bay snipe shooting, for that is lazy business for old uns. 
But when the skies grew somber and the moaning wind 
rattled at my chamber window o’ nights, or swept around 
the corner of the street, stirring up fantastic eddies of 
dust; when the darting swallows in the upper atmosphere 
had all departed and even the flocks of blackbirds and 
robins and such had chirped their good-bys as they 
hustled southward, and the maples had put on their coats 
of red and gold, and slight tinges of white frost glistened 
ot a morning on the back yard fence, the tugs grew more 
repeated. A loving fondle of the faithful Scot (faith- 
ful unto death), a casual drop in on genial Bob Sneider, 
of S. D. & G., on which interesting interview smokeless 
powder, shot and shells were predominantly discussed, did 
not tend at all to allay the strain on the chain. Bob 
says E C with No. 7% chilled is about the thing for 
partridges (grouse), rabbits (hare) or squirrels, and 
what Bob says goes, for he knows. We used the same 
with telling effect. But when a neighbor of ours on the 
Heights, George Earl, an enthusiast where a gun or dog 
is concerned, received a pressing invitation from a kins- 
man to come up into Morris county for a day with the 
cottontails, and that same invite included the under- 
signed, the chain snapped—slam bang—a link dropped out 
and the 9:35 A. M. train found us armed and equipped 
bound with a rush out of Hoboken Boonton way. 

Now Molly Cottontail shooting may not be very high 
toned, or especially sportsmanlike, but at three score 
and ten we are not climbing the mountains for the 
lordly grouse so much as we used to. Watching on a 
deer run we never did think much of any way, and as 
for goose and duck shooting, the weather it demands for 
success is decidedly incompatible with our old rheumatic 
bones and muscles. No; we drop back to short trips for 
quail and rabbit, and we enjoy them. Wouldn’t you? 

We were met at the depot by ‘Theodore M., Jr, called 
Dodey for short, a bright eyed lad of some sixteen years. 
A drive of half an hour brought us to the cozy farmhouse 
of Mr. M., where we were most cordially welcomed by 
Mrs. M. Mr. M. is a valued and trusted employee on 
the railroad, and was attending to his duty at the time. 
He visits only occasionally, as his duties will allow, but 
his farm is in able hands of Mrs. M. and Dodey. Mr. 
M. we found (on his hurried visit home in the eve, only 
to remain an hour or two and then back to be ready for 
his train) to be one of those indefatigable, irrepressible 
workers, full of inventions of a practical character and a 
force to bring them to fruition, as the surroundings on 
his model little farm of some fifty acres only will show. 
Cribs full of corn, stacks of stalks for winter fodder, barn 
full of splendid timothy, fine young peach and apple 
orchards, and grape vines, and the evening we arrived 
he was within a half hour at work on his driving well 
close by the house. He has indeed a model home and a 
wonderful kelpmate. Mrs. M. is the healthy and hearty 
mother of eleven children. What a task for one to attend 
to such'a group and oversee the various other matters 
on the farm in the absence of her husband. But she 
does it and does it well, as the tidiness about the place 
and the hearty robust looks of the children prove. 

Theodore, Sr., is something of a sportsman himself 
when his duties will allow, and is a reader of Forest AND 
STREAM, as I find a good many of the engineers on the 
road are. 

After a hearty lunch, with Dodey and his black hound 
pup we started for only a few hours’ hunt. We stopped 
at Mr. Walter Treeless’ (beg pardon if I have not his 
name right) and enlisted him and his hound. Mr. T. 
is a character, a practical hare hunter (rabbit shooter) 
of this section of the country, a man of intelligence, likes 
a good story and can tell one, knows his dog and the 
country surrounding. He has the matter of rabbit hunt- 
ing down to a nicety. Upon getting upon the grounds 
he sends his dog in, takes to a stump or rock or some 
rising ground if near, lights his pipe and awaits develop- 
ments. Should the dog immediately give tongue he takes 
the direction, and maybe he moves a short distance to 
intercept; but the chances are, as he knows his dog, that 
he can complacently puff his pipe and Molly will come 
around in due time very near to the place from where she 
started. . 

A short walk brought us to the first copse (sprouts he 
calls them), and we had barely got our places when 
Leona. the yellow hound, gave tongue. Ah, what music! 
A flash flew by us like a streak of gray lightning, and was 
off over the pasture lot and plowed ground. Tt did not 
act like a sensible rabbit and run along so that one of 
us could make a closer investigation. ‘Hallo! there’s an- 
other. See him dodge under that confounded wire fence 
and away over the knoll. “Good for you, George.” It 
turns a double somersatlt at the crack of the first gun. 
The ball is open. The next fell to Walter T.; then the 
undersigned, not to be behind, took a hand. . 


But it was in crossing from copse to cme through 
some deep grass that the fun began. We had left 
Walter sitting on his stump waiting for his dog to come 
around. George E. and I strayed into the aforesaid 
grass, when whirr, whirr, whirr, a full sized*covey of 
quail essayed to get away in our front. Three barrels sent 
their hurtling contents. “Good for you, Judge,” said 
George. “‘A splendid double right and left. I have one 
here to the right, and if that right-hand plunger had 
done its duty I would have had another shot, if not an- 
other bird.” Three birds were not so bad. Now to find 
them in this grass; a long huni it was, too. Oh! for a 
bird dog. Finally the hound came smelling around, and 
we heard a crunch. A quick jump by George and the 
bird was taken, little injured, from the black dog’s mouth. 
Now for the other one. He fell near that bunch of flag 
to the left. It was my first barrel. A long hunt was un- 
successful. I knew I had killed him dead. Just then the 
yellow dog stuck his head down a hole and George 
rescued another bird. By this time Walter and Dodey 
came up, and we crossed over to the brush and sent in the 
dogs. 

Fen! yep! called the yellow hound, and was off straight 
away. “Take your time,” said Walter; “he'll bring him 
here to rights.” And so he did, and the game was in- 
continently knocked over by Walter. But just previous to 
that, while we were all together and before the dog 
gave tongue, George stepped on or near something, and 
whirr! up jumped a nice cock quail. It was George's 
bird, and although his right plunger failed him again, he 
dropped the bird with his left just as I was about to pull. 

Well, why continue the tale of the very pleasant day 
and a half in Morris county? We walked up some four or 
five coveys of quail, at which we had divers successful 
shots. Had we had a good bird dog to follow up the 
coveys, we have no doubt we could have made a splendid 
bag. The quail seemed to be everywhere; and without a 
retriever we lost outright several dead birds. ; 

Good shots were made and some outrageous misses 
not to be accounted for. We got some game, enough for 
home use. We didn’t devastate the country. We made 
some very pleasant acquaintances, and were made to 
promise faithfully to come up again. 5 

Upon arriving at the farmhouse at the end of our day's 
trip, how good that cider did taste, and those buckwheat 
cakes so deftly handled by Mrs. M. with the fresh golden 
butter made that day. In the evening Dodey drove us 
over to the depot, and it was a cheering sight to see the 
large silk factories a blaze of light from cellar to cornice 
and the immense furnaces in full blast. Don’t look like 
hard times here now. ; 

As we crossed the fields of plowed grind we noticed 
divers holes, some 4 to 6 inches deep, scattered here and 
there. Mr. Treeless said they were made by skunks in 
pursuit of grubs. I wonder if that is a fact. Some of 
our scientists on skunk lore may be able to tell. 

JACOBSTAFF. 


The Outing of Two Old Soldiers. 


Most of the outing and fishing trips reported have 
been to the lakes, rivers and streams of Maine and 
Canada, Wisconsin, Minnesota, or to the mountains, or 
to far-off Alaska, Oregon, Washington and California, 
or to the shores of the Southern Gulf after tarpon. of 
which trips are expensive beyond the reach of a limited 
income, for railroad fares, guides, hotels, hired boats, 
fine tackle and outfits. Many people would like to take 
outing trips. without great expense, if they knew how to 
prepare or where to go. Modern business and profes- 
sional life is too strenuous for the average man to endure 
without a letup, hence the desire for summer outings. 
i want to tell how two old soldiers indulged in a fish- 
ing trip without spending, a year’s income. on the noblest 
of our rivers—the Mississippi. We went to St. Paul, and 
in three days (being handy with tools) built a scow 18 
feet long, 4 feet wide and 14 inches deep; sides com- 
posed of two white pine planks dressed to 1%4-inch 
thickness; bottom of %-inch Oregon red pine; tarred 
the bottom and painted the balance. Decked over the 
bow and stern, with hatches for storage. Lumber, tar, 
nails, paint and oarlocks cost $6. Built a slender frame 
structure over the whole boat, and covered it with heavy 
brown muslin; sides could be let down or rolled up, just 
as we wanted. Thus we had a flat-bottomed boat, roomy 
enough to eat, sleep and cook in, and float down stream 
at our pleasure. At night we had a close canvas house; 
in daytime, with sides rolled up, an open, airy covering. 

We sent to our Congressmen and got from the Govern- 
ment’s Engineering Department a topographical survey 
of the river from its source to its mouth. We had a 
sheet iron camp stove and a few cooking utensils. We 
did not carry a large stock of provisions, for we could 
stop at all towns along the river and replenish when 
getting low We got milk, butter and eggs from farms. 
We had crackers, bacon and other army fare. We boiled, 
stewed and fried; occasionally made a camp-fire on the 
shore, baked potatoes in the ashes or roasted a chicken 
in hunter style. 

We had a shotgun for any stray duck that might come 
along or squirrel lurking in the timbered bottoms. We 
fished and caught bass and salmon, all we wanted to 
eat. We were not fishing for market, nor did we kill 
fish uselessly. Had a live fish box floating; when we 
wanted fish we could take them out of the box, rap 
them on the head with a knife, scale and clean them, 
then cook at once—the only way to have good fish, fit to 
eat. No finer bass can be found than in the clear waters 
from St. Paul to the lower rapids at Keokuk. 

We spent September and October—most delightful 
months of the year—floating down to the Illinois River, 
where we sold our scow for the cost of the lumber, 
packed up our outfit in bundles ‘covered with the canvas, 
had them checked as baggage, and took the train for 
home. We thus had a two months’ vacation at small 
cost.. We ate and slept in our boat, tied up to shore at 
night. went to bed when sleepy, ate when hungry, got 
up when we liked, received and sent mail at different 
towns along the river, fished when we wanted fish, and 
enjoyed ourselves as only old soldiers know how on an 
outing trip. Everything in our outfit was as light as 
could be made, consistent with good service. e had 
spent our boyhood days on the banks of the river, hence 


" age. 


knew how to manage a boat, and our four years of 
cam ing in the army had taught us just how little we 
could get along with in clothing, food and camp equip- 
It was a delightful trip, so free from care and the 
worry of business life. Such a trip could be made by 
boys or men on any swollen streams which would float 
a boat drawing 6 inches of water, giving a pleasant out- 
ing at small expense to any who could enjoy it. 

We are thinking of making a similar trip to the St. 
Francis River country next autumn, if it would be prac- 
ticable. We would like to start as far up as we we can, 
rowing our boat to White River, then go up that some 
distance, hunting, fishing and camping, as we found it 
suited our pleasure. Would some one who. kazows that 
region give us a little advice where to start in, and what 
obstacles we would be likely to meet? Time would not 
be much of an object, as we could stay as long as we 
liked. We might build a differently shaped boat than the 
one on our Mississippi trip if needed. SENEX. 


s 
Woman in the Saddle. 

Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 11.—Your editorial, “Woman 
in the Saddle,’ was a sensible one that should commend 
the sentiments ‘o all right-thinking people on the riding 
question. Public feeling in such a matter is rather con- 
servative, and it is hard to make sudden changes, espe- 
cially among the gentler sex. 

We have all heard our mothers and grandmothers tell 
of the long rides they made on horseback, visiting. shoot- 
ing, going to church, to weddings and to funerals, as 
buggies and carriages were scarce in those days, and it 
was go on horseback or stay at home. We often wonder 
why it is that in these days so few women ride horses, 
especially as horses are so plentiful. I have often heard 
ladies say they would like to ride, but are afraid; fear 
they would fall off a side saddle, or afraid people would 
laugh at them if they rode astride in a divided skirt. I 
believe there is not much hope of a change in the matter 
of grown-up and older ladies, but the young girls can be 
trained to new ideas if taken in time. 

In this place, when the bicycle fad was at its height, and 
good wheels cost $100 each, the exclusive set rode them, 
but when every shop girl and messenger boy can ride 
a $10 bicycle, the exclusive fashionables dropped this 
mode of locomotion, and don’t ride them at all, The 
men have been riding horses, and many ladies drive their 
own buggies. Many young girls, twelve to fourteen years 
old, rode ponies and small horses the past summer, and 
they did not use side saddles or divided skirts either, but 
rode like boys. They clattered at a lively gait over our 
brick;paved streets with as much fearlessness as cow- 
boys or rough riders from the plains. Everybody thought 
they looked cute, and nobody thought they were acting 
immodestly. After they have learned to ride this way 
when children, they will not likely want to follow the. old 
style when they become young women. They will gain 
confidence in themselves when they can feel there is not 
much danger of falling off when both feet can be used to 
balance them. So, then, give the young girls a pony or 
small horse, and let them ride astride all they like. 

SENEX. 





Glatuyal History. 
A Visit to the New York Zoo. 


New York, Nov.23.—The visitor tothe Zoological Park 
scarcely realizes that it is almost the first of December. 
It is true that many of the trees are already bare of 
leaves, that the buffalo seem to have donned their winter 
clothing, as have also the bears, wolves and foxes. The 
bull elk, too, are beginning to look ragged and rather 
thin in flesh, as they often do at the beginning of winter. 
Yet the air is mild, the sun warm and pleasant, and the 
grass as fresh and green as it is in June, 

Nevertheless, as we have said, signs of winter here are 
not wanting. The elk calf born this summer has long 
ago lost his spots and assumed the heavy winter coat. 
The buffalo calves are as dark as their parents, and their 
little stubby horns are an inch or two long. More 
striking than all, within the last two weeks a flock of 
nine wild geese winging their swift and clamorous way 
southward from Northern breeding grounds, saw, as 
they passed over the park, a number of captive wild 
geese swimming in one of the ponds, and lowering their 
flight in response to the familiar calls, settled there in 
the quiet waters. 

It may be imagined that the advent of these birds was 
regarded with great interest by the authorities of the 
park, and plans were soon laid to capture them. They 
associated in the most friendly way with the captive 
birds, swam about with them, talked with them and shared 
their food. Moreover, seeing that the captives displayed 
no fear of man, the wild geese in a measure lost their 
shyness, 

The geese had been there but a short time, when a 
large cage of wire netting was erected near one end 
of the lake, so arranged that the birds could readily go 
in, but that the puliing of a string would close the 
entrance, and after several days, when the visitors seemed 
to have become more or less wonted to their surround- 
ings, a force of men gently urged the whole flock, tame 
and wild, toward the cage. The birds were handled 
with great judgment, and most of them entered without 
hesitation, and among these were six of the wild birds. 
But before all had entered the cage the old gander—the 
leader of the flock—and two others took alarm, and 
rising from the waters flew far away, not to be seen 
again—as the keepers supposed. They rose higher and 
higher in the air, circling about and calling those below 
to come and join them, while their fellows in the cage 
called back most earnestly. And at last the three wild 
birds’ once more lowered their flight and alighted on 
the pond. The wild birds which had been captured, 
having had their wings clipped, were turned -loose 
again, and for a few days goose life on the pond went 
on everily and happily. en another attempt was made 





to drive the birds into the cage, and it was so far suc- 
cussful that two of the remaining three wild geese, one 
of them the old gander, were driven into the cage and 
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secured. There remains still on the pond one goose with 
the power of flight, but the authorities are not without 


hope that this one also may be captured. Even if it - 


should not be taken, it is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that it may spend the winter here with its relations. 

In the last few months a good many interesting 
changes have taken place at the Zoo. The buffalo calf 
which was injured soon after its birth last summer is 
still more or less crippled, and has been separated from 
its fellows. The other one seems in admirable condition 
and coat. The elk calf is strong and sturdy. Two mule 
deer fawns appear to be in good condition, and the 
seven beautiful and graceful antelope also look healthy. 
It is to be hoped that better success may be had with 
these than with the previous herd. 

The. bears are interesting to old and young alike, and 
the collection here is active and amusing. The two 
polar bears, by reason of the small water tank in the 
den which they inhabited through the summer, have 
worn most of their coats off, and their backs are partly 
bare. Now, however, they have been transferred to the 
new and much larger den, where the tank is perhaps 
20 feet across, and it may be hoped that here they will 
soon regain the beautiful fur that they had a year ago. 
It is most interesting to watch these bears diving and 
fishing for food thrown into their tank, which has sunk 
to the bottom. They seem as much at home in the 
water as a seal. 

The two little Alaska bears, which were variously 
called bk po and Richardson’s bears when they were 
very small, have developed now into fine and very large 
specimens of one of the Alaska brown bears. They are 
about eighteen months old, large and heavy coated, and 


are likely to be among the most interesting brutes in the 
collection. 


The reptile house is as interesting as ever, and con- 


tains a vast number of remarkable and beautiful speci- 
mens. Its attractiveness has been added to by an in- 
crease in the number of tropical plants within it. 

On the other hand, the garden has suffered serious 
losses in the death of all its moose, some caribou, a 
male and female mule deer, all its original herd of an- 
telope, and practically all the young carnivores and birds 
born last summer, of which so much was hoped for in 
the way of increase. Such discouragements of course 
must be expected, and only experience extended over 
many years can serve to keep in health and good con- 
dition the many animals gathered here, far from the 


surroundings to which they are accustomed in their 
native haunts. 


What Is a Fawn? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The New York papers recently told of the killing in 
the suburbs of New York of a fawn, but I have seen no 
reference to the subject since then. Now fawns are pro- 
tected by the present New York game law, and if a fawn 
was killed, the slayer should have been arrested by the 
proper authorities and dealt with according to law. 
_ On the other hand, the question at once arises, what 
is a fawn? In other words, when does a fawn cease to 
bear that name and become something else, as, ior ex- 
ample, a yearling, a spike buck, or simply a buck or doe. 
It is clear that so long as the fawn carries its spots it is 
a fawn and nothing else. I believe there are people who 
claim that when its spots have been lost it ceases to be a 
fawn, but if this is true it must have some name, and I 
do not know of any term applied to deer between the 
time when they lose their spots and the time when they 
become yearlings. 

The spotted coat of the young deer appears to be 
analogous to the first plumage of many birds, as, to use 
a very familiar example, the common robin, which, as we 
all know, for a short period after leaving the nest has 
black spots upon its russet breast. These spots, how- 
ever, are soon lost. 

I take it that the term fawn is similar to other words 
applied to young animals, as calf, colt, pup, and so on. 
These animals continue to bear these names until they 
are about one year old, when for another year they are 
called yearlings, the term often being qualified, some 
being short yearlings and others long yearlings, until the 
second year, when they are two-years-olds. 

In the West, where large game was formerly found in 
great variety, the calves of buffalo and elk were calves 
ali through the year in which they were born. The fawns 
of deer continue to be fawns until the spring after their 
birth, while the young of antelope and of mountain sheep 
were: kids and lambs respectively until after the winter 
following their birth. 

The+New York game law, notwithstanding the codifi- 
cations and supposed improvements to which it has so 
often been subjected, is not yet a model of lucidity, and 
amO6fig the points of obscurity in it which may have to 
be. changed either by a decision of some court 
or *tby,an act of legislature is the question what is 
a fawn?” -No one appears to be able to answer the ques- 
tion, and I am told that even the chief game protector. 
who may ‘be ‘supposed to know all that there is to be 
knowns with regard to the enforcement of the law, seems 
te be as much in the dark as to the definition of this word 
of four letters as the most ignorant or the most learned 
of his -fellow citizens. 

In certain portions of this State the term fawn is quali- 
fied by. prefixing the word spotted, thus implying that 
among the natives of the deer country where it is used 
the belief is held that there are other fawns that are not 
spotted. I personally feel that these individuals are 
entirely right, for I believe that a fawn continues to be 
a fawn until he is a yearling—that is to say, during the 
first year of his life. M. * 

Ongonta, N. Y., Nov. 24. 


_ [There is no doubt about what a fawn is. The defini- 
tion set forth plainly in any good dictionary is: “A young 
deer; a buck or doe of the first year.” In other words, as 
stated by our correspondent, a young deer is a fawn until 
it is a year old. We do not know what steps, if any, have 
been. taken looking to the prosecution of the alleged 
slayer of the Mt. Vernon fawn.] 





The Forest awn Straxiu is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and es much earlier as practicable. 


Obscure Instincts. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some two years ago I had the pleasure of exchanging 
letters in your columns with the delightful and always 
interesting correspondent Coahoma. It was a question 
between us whether or not the instincts of animals are 
merely the inherited experiences of a majority of their 
ancestors. This is the accepted idea in the popular 
science of the day. I think 1 recognize something like 
it, as almost accepted, even by Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son in his recent wonderful and charming animal stories. 
But to me this theory seems narrow, cheap, mean, blind 
and illogical to the last degree, and in direct conflict 
with the every-day fact that the. experiences of animals 
or acquired characteristics are very rarely even if ever 
transmitted to their posterity. All of our own ancestors, 
for instance, for a thousand generations, perhaps, have 
known that fire burns. But each child has still to learn 
it for himself. Again, the Jews and the Chinese and 
the Flathead Indians for many generations have practiced 
certain mutilations of the body. But none of these are 
ever inherited. In my letter to Coahoma I pointed out 
that the strongest instincts and passions, and those 
of most universal possession and life long activity, seem 
to gain no increase of strength in a thousand generations, 
while many very obscure-and subtle instincts, often 
entirely dormant through many generations, still persist 
in unabated vigor. 

Now in a recent issue I see that Coahoma has found a 
case of this persistence of a dormant instinct, and it 
has puzzled him, and finally brought him to the very 
same solution of all the questions about instinct which I 
urged upon him nearly two years ago. 

The case is this: The red-shouldered hawk usually 
rears but one brood of young each summer. But if 
accident destroys the nest they will persist and raise a 
second or even a third brood if necessary to bring. one 
brood to maturity. 

When we reflect upon the re-arousement of the pro- 
creative instincts in both parents and the functional 
activities necessary in the female to devolp additional 
ova, the phenomenon is indeed a marvelous one. It 
does not even help the mystery to ascribe reasoning 
power to the hawk, because those activities do not re- 
spond to the individual will any more than the beating 
of the heart does. 

So, after butting his head in vain around against the 
difficulties which beset his theory, and half-way ad- 
mitting the existence of hundreds of other difficulties as 
serious for it as this behavior. of the hawks, he prac- 
tically gives the whole case away and comes over to 
my side of it, as follows: a 

“Charles Darwin, in his industrious and untiring 
researches, discovered that the roots of plants. are pro- 
vided at their terminals with a highly specialized ‘tip,’ 
possessing a degree of sensitiveness and powers of dis- 
crimination akin to consciousness. with the ‘tip’ cut off, 
the root has lost its eyes’as. it were, and proceeds blindly 
in a straight line in any direction that it happens to 
lie in. When a new tip has béen restored it proceeds 
with seeming intelligence—if a tap-root, it becomes 
again geocentric, pursuing its way downward, but turn- 
ing aside from obstacles before actually encountering 
them, etc. If a lateral root, through the guidance of the 
tip, moist regions are sought and selections made from 
the soil of those particular_ingredients that are needed 
for the growth of the. plant and-the perfecting of its 
specific generative germs. 

“Perhaps these hawks..are provided with one. of 
nature’s mysterious ‘tips’! Who can tell?” 

There is here no difference of idea from my sugges- 
tion of two years ago, but only a difference in the 
name to be applied to an innate intelligence resident in 
every animal organism. I suggested it as a more reason- 
able theory than the one that instinct is but a hodge- 
podge of the experiences of a majority of ancestors— 
“the three crippled grand-parent theory,” as I called it. 

Coahoma now admits that this theory can never ac- 
count for such phenomena as the above, and that there 
are a great many such phenomena, 

And he meets the difficulty with the suggestion of some 
interior discriminating or intelligent power which can 
control even those functions of an animal’s body which 
are entirely independent of its will. He feels the need 
of a name for this power and calls it a “tip.” 

I suggested exactly the same power, that which makes 
the heart beat and the bodily organs perform all their 
functions, and for a name I suggested “sub-ego.” I 
have since thought that perhaps “alter-ego” might be 
better; and “ante-ego” too, might have claims, as this 
power precedes the ego in manifesting its presence in 
every organism. : 

But the name cuts little figure, so that we recognize 
that here is something which renders the three grand- 
parent theory entirely superfluous, and which is well 
worth study and investigation. 

Some things about it have long stared us in the face. 
It is nature’s own centrifugal force—the source of all 
of nature’s variety; just as heredity is her centripetal 
force, and the source of all her unity. Its methods are 
those of intelligent experiment—what I before called 
“blne-print methods”—as far removed from those of 
chance as light is from darkness. 

In other words, the variations between species, even 
those the most nearly related, have none of the ear- 
marks of chance happenings or experiences, but all of 
those which indicate intelligent supervision and control, 
occurring as they do in endless number, but in such 
harmonious adjustment in each species that they com- 
pare with each other like stories of the same event told 
by the same author at different times. _ There would be 
entire agreement in the facts and endless differences in 
the words and letters, but all of these differences would 
be so related and adjusted as to make a harmonious 
whole’ in each case. And is not the “tip” to the root 
of a plant the exact counterpart in the vegetable king- 
dom of the sub-ego in the animal kingdom? Each sup- 
plies to its organization that strange and wonderful in- 
telligence necessary for success in its struggle to live and 
to perpetuate its race. No more and no less. And is it 
after all any more wonderful that organisms should be 
thus endowed than that inorganic matter should have 


its mysterious chemical affinities? Is there not a certain 
analogy between the functions we see performed by 
affinities, tips or sub-egos, each in its respective king- 
dom ?—affinities in the inorganic, tips in the vegetable, and 
sub-egos in the animal. 

Each is the very law of existence in its own domain, as 
if it were one section in the great constitution of nature, 
each made for the control of one particular kingdom. 

And that there is a certain unity and interdependence 
among them all is evident from the existence of a still 
higher and more universal law supreme over all matter 
and tending to draw all things together into one—the 
inscrutable attraction of gravitation. This, the one 
catholic bond, which we might call the esprit de corps 
of creation, is the mystery of all mysteries. But it would 
be no more illogical to ascribe its origin to the inherited 
experiences of matter than to ascribe the origin of animal 
instincts to the inherited experiences of — 
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Woodworkers in the Cellar. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

For two years I have had in my cellar a small quantity 
of red oak wood cut in short lengths, for use in an open 
fireplace. 

About one year after this wood was put in curious 
sounds were occasionally heard by people who were in 
the cellar, but the wood had been there eighteen months 
before this noise attracted marked attention. Then, how- 
ever, it was noticed by every one in the house or who 
came there, and the noise was continuous, being made 
by day and night alike. Different people compare the 
sounds to different things; some people think that it 
sounds like the noise made by running a sewing ma- 
chine, in the house, others compare it to the sound of 
sawing wood in the celler, while to me the noise seems 
to closely resemble the crackling of a fire. 

Some time ago it was discovered that this noise was 
made by certain worms or larve in the firewood in the 
cellar.. The wood is in lengths of 16 inches, and fre- 
quently there will be fifteen or twenty worms in one 
piece of the wood. They appear to confine themselves 
chiefly to the layer of the wood immediately under the 
bark, but sometimes they seem to enter more deeply into 
the wood itself. After the worm has burrowed under 
the bark in all directions, so that the bark will readily 
come off in a single piece, the worms disappear from that 
stick of wood, not a sign of them being left. 

Although the worms are constantly at work, they will 
stop if the wood is disturbed or any noise made, but 
when it is quiet again the sound of their gnawing soon 
recommences. 

I have been unable to find any other stage of this 
worm, and where they come from to me is as much a 
mystery as where they go to, for they apparently leave 
nothing behind save quantities of red dust. Old farmers 
in the neighborhood say that these worms are always to 
be found in oak wood, but not in any other, and declare 
that they will not do any harm in the cellar. The worms 
are evidently common here, and it is gercrally taken for 
granted that they will be found in wood. 

Is there any danger of their burrowing into the frame 
work of the house or doing any other harm? 

Provipence, R, 1., Nov. 19. 


[The insects sent are the larve of a cerambycid, or 
long-horned, beetle, but just what the species is could only 
be determined after long, careful and laborious compari- 
son. It is quite.possible that the specimens sent belong to 
the beetle known as Urographis fasciatus, which is a com- 
mon form found under oak bark and having habits such 
as are attributed to these larve. The insect is not a par- 
ticularly destructive one. but lives almost exclusively, un- 
der the bark of dead or dying trees. As the larve have no 
legs, it is not possible for them to burrow into the frame 
work of the house or do any harm when they have 
dropped out of the firewood.] 


A Revolution in Nature Photography 


Boston; Nov. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
an announcement to make to the brethren of something 
which has proved a first-class sensation in my case, and 
which: I hope will have interest for naturalists in general 
and the great and ever increasing host of bird lovers 
and bird students in particular. 

It is one over which I have been “hugging myself” for 
some months, but wasn’t at liberty to mention. 

It is a brand new discovery by a friend of mine, and 
nothing less than a veritably new method of bird study 
and bird photography, the results of which are aston- 
ishing. , 

By it one can, under certain conditions, observe and 
photograph the wild bird at any distance one pleases, 


even up to the point of contact, and without alarm or 


disturbance on the part of the bird! 

A great deal of conscientious effort has been by many 
persons devoted to bird photography, with interesting 
and valuable results, and some persons have here and 
there by accident stumbled on to some parts of my 
friend’s method, but not recognizing the relation of what 
they have done to a method, no essentially new method 
has resulted. That my friend has succeeded on this 
point there is no doubt. 

I can’t tell the secret just yet. His book will be out 
the coming winter, I hope, and will be a revelation. It 
will be profusely illustrated with the choicest of his 
hundreds and hundreds of photographs, and within a 
few months after its publication I predict that all over 
the country his method will be in successful use by de- 
lighted people, both amateur and professional. Mean- 
while I’m going to let you “sizzle” over it a little. It 
may make life seem a bit more worth living. But it’s a 
“true bill,” and:-no mistake. 

My friend is a biologist of eminence, and his discovery 
is one of the prettiest pieces of scientific induction I 
ever saw or heard of. He has caught his subjects. in 
every possible attitude and act, and has thrown such light 
* “bird psychology” as I am sure has not been done ': 
ore. 

In short, “here’s richness” for you a little later on. 
What do you think of it? C. H. Amzs, 
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The Heron as a Sentinel. 


s 

One of nature’s sharpest sentinels is the blue heron. 
Not only does he stand guard for himself and immediate 
relatives, but he is unwittingly a sentry for other birds. 
Ducks and geese use him, and I have often wondered why 
sportsmen, particularly duck and geese hunters, do not 
employ a decoy resembling a heron, or crane, as they 
are often erroneously called. 

I can assure the readers of Forest AND STREAM that 
the common wooden or canvas decoy is not to be com- 
pared with a neatly mounted blue heron as a lure for the 
feathered gobblers. 

Not far from where I boarded one autumn: was a 
reedy, muddy: lake, a perfect paradise for water fowl. 
Where the wood road debouched on the lake was a small 
brook that often afforded a good bag of game. I would 
reach the brook some mornings perfectly certain that no 
one had preceded me, yet would not hear a solitary quack. 
I would also notice that there would not be a heron on 
guard. At other times the reeds would be alive, and I 
could not get a shot, for the blue heron sentry would 
give the alarm, spread his broad wings in his slow, clumsy 
fashion, and ducks, geese and all would follow him out of 
reach. Repeated disappointments of this kind showed me 
that wittingly or not the ducks were making good use of 
the long legs and keen eyes of the heron. He was able to 
see over the rushes, while their vision was completely cut 
off. When he was inclined to visit the brook to get a 
frog or a fish for breakfast, they gathered round him, 
feeling perfectly secure so long as he was throwing his 
searchlight glances over the reeds and into the bushes. 
When his heronship took occasion to visit other scenes 
not a living paddle would disturb the placid eddy at the 
mouth of the brook. 

I watched the situation carefully and found the heron 
one morning entirely alone. I sat down where I could 
get a good view without being seen, and awaited develop- 
ments. A flock of ducks came winging their way down 
the lake, casting glances on all sides as if uncertain where 
to go. They were swinging their long line for a sandy 
spit away down at the southwest corner of the lake, when 
the heron saw them and uttered one of his lonely yet 
complacent calls. Immediately the ducks swerved and 
circled into the cove where the heron was on guard and 
settled down quite contentedly around their sentinel. The 
thought struck me to use the heron for a decoy. I drew 
a bead on the guard, and in a couple of days after he 
again visited the lake, only this time I carried him under 
my arm, and his eyes were made of glass and his body of 
excelsior. I placed him on a tussock as natural looking 
as possible and had all the shooting I wanted. Whenever 
I desired water fowl ali I had to do was to put my heron 
in position and I had not long to wait before he was 
surrounded. Try it. A. H. 


. Monkey and Medicine. 


New York, Nov. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
recently had the pleasure of Jearning of a remarkable in- 
stance of animai’s coming to the assistance of a wounded 
comrade, as related by Mr. Haviland, a civil engineer con- 
nected with the law department of the N. Y. C. & H. R. 
R. R. Co. While engaged in locating a railway line in 
Mexico, Mr. Haviland once shot and wounded a monkey 
which, with a number of companions, was in a tree. At 
the report of the gun all but the wounded animal dis- 
appeared among the branches. The wounded one, utter- 
ing cries of pain, placed its hand to its wounded side, 
withdrew it covered with blood and examined it. Its cries 
brought back its companions, some of which also placed 
their hands to the wound and examined them. Then 
they departed, shortly afterward returning chewing some- 
thing (probably leaves), which they applied to the wound. 
The stricken animal, holding the leaves in place, was then 
assisted by its companions in making its escape to a place 
of safety. Epwarp F, BALL. 





Somewhat analogous to this is an incident recorded by 
Mr. H. H. Keays, in notes on mammals collected in south- 
eastern Peru, and printed in the Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Museum, on this subject by Mr. J. A. ‘Allen. Mr. 
Keays relates of a Peruvian monkey, Alouata nigra: 
“I took this specimen from a band of about fifty. They 
were the first I had seen. They traveled by swinging from 
tree to tree. As the specimen fell dead, the rest of the 
band did not appear to be frightened by the noise of the 
gun. Two of them dropped down from the tree to the 
ground where the dead one lay, picked him up and stood 
him up against the tree, as though they expected him to 
climb it. Then they seemed to realize that he was 
dead, and, dropping him, began to chatter. Then the 
whole band took up the cry and scampered off through 
the treetops. The stomach was partly filled with green 
leaves.” 


A Nest in a Weather Vane, 


Hartrorp, Mich.—I have been waging war on the Eng- 
lish sparrow and have killed about 1,500 of them. They 
have driven our pheebe and bluebirds away entirely, and 
tried to drive our house martins. But the martins left 
their old haunts and went too high for the sparrows. We 
have a city water tank go feet high and surmounted with 
a weather vane 12 feet long, and the shaft of the vane is 
made of 3-inch gas pipe. Our martins made their nests 
in the open end of that iron shaft 100 feet from the 
ground, and the sparrows did not know where they 
stayed. ‘Think of it—that vane never pointing the same 
way for three minutes at a time. igh minded little 
fellows. I love them for their sense and grit. 

Sutiivan Coox. 


An Albino English Sparrow. 


West Roxsury, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
This morning I saw a very good specimen of an albino 
‘English sparrow. It was sitting on a stone wall with two 
or three others. It was pure white except for two or 
three barely noticeable streaks of grayish brown across 
the breast. This was in one of the suburbs of Boston, 
Mass, MusHKonOSA. . 


Game Bag and Gun. 





Notice. : 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AnD STREAM, 


American Wildfowl and How to 
Take Them.—XiIll. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, 
(Continued from page 42.) 
Cinnamon Teal, 
Anas cyanoptera (Vieill). 


In the adult male the top of the head is blackish- 
brown, while the rest of the head, the neck and lower 
parts are bright chestnut. This color grows darker on 
the belly until it is quite black on the under tail-coverts. 
The scapulars, or shoulder feathers, and a part of the 
back are chestnut, the feathers having paler edges and 
the long ones a buff central stripe; these are also barred 
with black. The smaller wing-coverts and the outer 
webs of some of the scapulars are sky blue. The middle 
coverts are dark, tipped with white, and the speculum is 
dark metallic green. The tail is blackish, the bill is 
black, the eyes yellow or orange, and the feet are brighi 
yellow, with touches of dusky. The female is very much 
like the female blue-winged teal, but is larger and some- 
what more richly colored. The belly is usually dis- 
tinctly spotted. Length, 17 inches; wing, 7% inches. 

The cinnamon teal is a Western species. It is rarely 
found as far East as the Mississippi Valley, though it has 
been taken in Florida, but such birds are mere acci- 





CINNAMON TEAL, 


dental wanderers. The cinnamon teal becomes abundant 
after the main Continental Divide is crossed, and is a 
common breeder and migrant all through the Rocky 
Mountains and in California. In summer it is found as 
far north as the Columbia River, and probably breeds 
freely all through the Western United States. I have 
found its nest in Wyoming placed under a small sage 
bush, 30 or 40 yards from a little mountain stream that 
was nearly dry. It had eleven eggs, ivory-white in color, 
and there was no down in the nest, nor any appreciable 
lining. 

In his account of the cinnamon teal, published in the 
“Birds of‘the Northwest,” Dr. Coues paints one of those 
charming word pictures which make his writings such 
delightful reading as well for sportsmen as for natural- 
ists. He says of it: “I never think of the bird without 
recalling scenes in which it was a prominent figure. 
have in mind a picture of the headwaters of the Rio 
Verde, in November, just before winter had fairly set in, 
although frosts had already touched the foliage and 
dressed every tree and bush in gorgeous colors. The 
atmosphere showed a faint yellow haze, and was heavy 
with odors—souvenirs of departing flowers. The sap 
of the trees coursed sluggishly, no longer lending elastic 
vigor to the limbs, that now cracked and broke when 
forced apart; the leaves loosened their hold, for want of 
the same mysterious tie, and fell in showers where the 
quail rustled over their withering forms. Woodpeckers 
rattled with exultation against the resounding bark and 
seemed to know of the great store for them now in the 
nerveless, drowsy trees that resisted the chisel less 
stoutly than when they were full of juicy life. Ground 
squirrels worked hard, gathering the last seeds and nuts 
to increase their winter’s store, and cold-blooded reptiles 
dragged their stiffening joints to bask in sunny spots and 
stimulate the slow current of circulation before they 
should withdraw and sink into torpor. Wildfowl came 
flocking from their Northern breeding places—among 
them thousands of teal—hurtling overhead and plashing 
in the waters they were to enliven and adorn all winter. 

“The upper parts of both forks of the Verde are filled 
with beavers that have dammed the streams at short in- 
tervals and transformed them in some places into a suc- 
cession of pools, where the teal swim in still water. 
Other wildfowl join them, such as mallards, pintails and 
green-wings, disporting together. The approach to the 
open waters is difficult in most places from the rank 
growths, first of shrubbery and next of reeds, that fringe 
the open banks; in other places, where the stream nar- 
rows in precipitous gorges, from the almost inaccessible 
rocks. But these diffieulties overcome, it is a pleasant 
sight to see the birds before ps within a few 
paces if we have v carefully crawled through the 
rushes to the ing themselves perfectly se- 
cure. Some may ag y paddling in and out of the 
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haps a flock is floating idly in mid-stream, some asleep, 
with the head resting close:'on the back and the bill 
buried in the plumage. Some others swim vigorously 
along, with breasts deeply immersed, tasting the water 
as they go, straining it through their bills to net minute 
insects, and gabbling to each other their sense of perfect 
enjoyment. But let them appear never so careless, they 
are quick to catch the sound of coming danger and take 
alarm; they are alert in an instant; the next incautious 
movement or snapping of a twig startles them; a chorus 
of quacks, a splashing of feet, a whistling of wings, and 
the whole company is off. He is a good sportsman who 
stops them then, for the stream twists about, the reeds 
confuse, and the birds are out of sight almost as soon 
as seen. 

“Much as elsewhere, I presume, the duck hunter has to 
keep his wits about him and be ready to act at very short 
notice; but there is double necessity on the Verde. The 
only passages along the stream are Indian trails, here 
always warpaths. In retaliation for real or fancied 
wrongs—or partly, at least, from inherent disposition— 
these savages spend most of theit time in wandering 
about in hopes of plunder and murder; this, too, against 
each other, so long as the tribes are not leagued in com- 
mon cause against a common enemy. On the day I have 
in mind more particularly we passed a spot where lay 
the bodies of several Apaches. From the arrows still 
sticking in them we judged afterward that they had been 
killed by a stray band of Navajos. But this was not what 
we thought most about at the time. We were only four 
together, and this was close by the place we designed to 
spend the day in hunting and fishing. Contemplation 
of the decaying Indians was not calculated to raise our 
spirits, for, though of course we knew the danger be- 
forehand and meant to take our chances; it was not pleas- 
ant to have the thing brought up in such a way. We 
kept on through the cafion a little more cautiously, talked 
a little more seriously, and concluded to look for game in 
places where there was the least likelihood of an am- 
buscade. I confess that the day’s sport was rather too 
highly spiced to be altogether enjoyable, and suspect that 
others shared my uncomfortable conviction of fool- 
hardiness. However, the day passed without further in- 
timation of danger. Game was plenty, and the shooting 
good. Out of the woods and with a good bag, we were 
eae and could better afford to laugh at each other’s 
ears. 

The habits of the red-breasted teal do not differ 
markedly from those of the Eastern relative, which it so 
closely resembles. 

The true home of this species seems to be in Southern 
North America and South America, and it is found in 
Chili, Patagonia and the Falkland Islands. It is a bird 
that gives great shooting to Western sportsmen. 


Shoveler. 


Spatula clypeata (Linn.). 


The male shoveler has the head and the upper neck 
very dark glossy green, with violet reflections, an en- 
tirely different color from that of the mallard, almost 
a black. The lower neck and breast are white; belly 
and sides rich chestnut brown. The under tail-coverts 
and vent are black, bordered by a gray line, a patch of 
white at either side of the rump. The back is dusky 
brown; the upper tail-coverts black; the long scapu- 
lars, or shoulder feathers, streaked with black and white; 
tips of middle wing-coverts white, forming a black band 
across the wing; the middle wing-coverts are light blue, 
and back of this is a bright green speculum. The tail 
is whitish, blotched with brownish-gray. The bill is 
black, eyes yellow, and the feet orange-red. 

The female is colored very much as is the female 
mallard, but has the blue wing-coverts and the green 





SHOVELER DUCK. 


speculum. The belly is sometimes pure white. The 
bill is orange or brown, often speckled with black. The 
feet are orange. Length, about 19 inches; wing, 9 to 
10 inches. 

Young males of different ages have the plumage gener- 
ally like the female, but as they grow older the head 
and neck are mottled with black, and the under parts are 
often chestnut. Whatever the plumage, the shoveler may 
be recognized by the great expansion of the bill toward 


.the tip, which gives it the name spoonbill. This bill has 


a fringe of very slender, close-set lamellz, which are 
long, yet flexible, and are admirably adapted to the 
process of sifting out food from the fine soft mud in 
which the shoveler delights to feed. 

This species is one of the most widely distributed of 
all the.ducks, being found throughout the whole of the 
Northern Hemisphere. In North America it is nowhere 
a ver abundant duck, but, at the same time, is fre- 
quently met with throughout the South and West, yet 
it never appears in great flocks, as do the black duck. 


‘mallard, widgeon and the teals, but rather in small, oc- 


casional companies, though I have seen a flock number- 
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southward, as in Maryland and North Carolina, it is 
frequently killed. In many of its ways, as of course in 
its appearance in some respects, it resembles the teals, 
but it is much less gregarious in its habits. The shoveler 
breeds from Texas to Alaska, and I have frequently 
found the nests in Dakota, Montana and Wyoming, 
usually near prairie lakes, often under a bunch of rye 

rass or a sage bush, and usually fairly well concealed. 

here are usually a few feathers and some down in the 
nest, which contains eight or ten greenish-white eggs. 
The female sits close, but when startled from her nest 
flies away without sound, and soon disappears. 

The young, when first hatched, do not show the pe- 
culiar shape of the bill possessed by the adult, this being 
a later development. oung birds of the first season, 
when killed in the fall, will be found to have the bill 
very flexible, so that it can be bent in every direction. 
The shoveler is a fine table bird, but because of the small 
numbers that are killed it is not very well known. 

Mr. Trumbull gives as the names for this bird the 
blue-winged shoveler,' red-breasted shoveler, shovelbill, 
broady, butler duck—“the bird being so called because 
of its spoon-like bill, with reference to a well-known 
general in the Civil War’—cow-frog, spoon-billed 
widgeon, spoon-billed teal, mud-shoveler and swaddle- 
bill. In Louisiana the bird is known as mesquin. The 
note of the shoveler is a weak quack, somewhat like that 
of the green-winged teal. 


A New Hampshire Deer Hunt. 


On the morning of Nov. 17 two of my neighbors, a 
friend and I started on a short trip after deer. We 
reached our hunting grounds about 10 A. M. of same 
day. There had been a few inches of good tracking 
snow, which fell about a week before our arrival. A 
little of it was left, but was of no use for still-hunting, 
being very noisy. The only good point was that it gave 
us a chance to see what were the signs of deer. The first 
afternoon we went over a good deal of ground without 
seeing a fresh track. In fact, we saw very few tracks, 
all apparently four or five days old. I crossed the track 
of a bear, but it looked older than that of the deer. 

On the second day one of our party hired a local 
hunter as a guide. The rest of us hunted alone during 
the whole trip, each going by himself. My tramp that 
day covered some ten miles of good looking deer ground, 
but I saw only three or four very old deer tracks. The 
man with the guide jumped two deer, but could not get 
within sight on account of noisy snow. 

Another of the party found very old tracks of either 
two or three bears; he followed them up pretty well on 
a mountain and took a circle around, failing to find where 
they had gone out. He then followed the tracks to a 
ledge, and saw where two tracks led into the ledge. He 
carefully plugged up all the holes he could find and then 
started to look for a deer. He found the tracks of a 
doe which had been started, and followed it a long time. 
Now this young man is a novice at hunting deer or any 
large game, never having seen a deer until this fall. I 
had loaned him some time before we started on our trip 
Van Dyke’s “Still-Hunter,” and he followed the advice 
there given, and did not keep on the deer’s track, but 
kept circling. At last he found that the deer had 
stopped, and getting the general direction the track 
took, he went around and worked up to a ridge from 
the other side. By very careful work he saw the deer 
lying down watching its back track. A .30-30 bullet killed 
it at once. 

The fourth member of our party was sitting down, 
when he saw a large buck coming some distance away. 
He did not get a very good chance to shoot, but his .30-30 
bullet struck the hind leg just below gambrel joint, cut- 
ting off the bone entirely, leaving the leg hanging by 
a strip of skin. The buck bled very badly, and after fol- 
lowing some distance was found. That afternoon both 
deer were hanging in the stable of the cottage we were 
staying in. 

That night we had some callers, local hunters most of 
them. They had to own that we knew something about 
deer, but when our bear man said he had some bears 
plugged up in a ledge they laughed at him, saying bears 
didn’t den at that time of the year and all he had in the 
hole were hedgehogs. We told them to call the follow- 
ing night and we would show them. They were so dead 
sure that we would find nothing but hedgehogs that 
they did not care to go to the den with us, although we 
asked them to. 

The following morning, as soon as we could see, we 
started for the bear den. I had had but a little former ex- 
perience with bears, and we carefully examined all the 
plugged holes in the ledge and circled about to see 
whether they had gone out at any other point. We were 
satisfied that if there were any bears in the ledge the 
day before they were still there. The main entrance was 
opened and some punching was done with a pole, with 
no results. Then I watched the hole and the others tried 
punching on the back side of the ledge. While care- 
fully looking into the hole I saw for an instant an eye 


shine. We then found a seam on the top of the ledge, : 


which after being cleared of dirt and leaves gave us a bet- 
ter chance. The man who had found the den was sta- 
tioned at the entrance; and bear after bear was induced 
by vigorous punching to show his head. We got four, 
an old one and three cubs. The old bear had lost one 
fore foot some time before in a trap, the stump of the 
foot being completely healed. 

I then left the rest of the party to drag-the bears 
down the mountain to our house, and started to look 
for a deer. The snow was melting fast, and was about 
gone, except for a small patch here and there. I found 
where two small deer had been, and while I was trying 
to work them up they got wind of me and a whistle and 
the faint glimpse of two white flags were all I saw or 
heard. I followed those two deer very carefully for two 
hours, and they never stopped. 

That ee we had quite a number of callers to see 
our hedgehogs (as they expected). They had not much 
to say. Some of them made a few profane remarks about 
what they were pleased to call our luck. 

The following morning two of us set out to look for 
the deer I had started the previous day. After getting 


fome distance back we separated, and my companion, 


with the unfailing luck which seems to follow both him 
and his brother (who found the bears) ran on to both 
the deer within fifteen minutes. Again a .30-30 bullet 
dropped the deer instantly. Shortly afterward I found the 
track of one of the old grandfathers of the deer in that 
region. I knew well from former experience what I was 
pretty sure to undergo in following an old buck at this 
time of year, but I knew that sometimes such deer did 
lie down, and trusting to luck I kept on. The further 
back I went the more snow I found. I have followed 
deer before in bad places, but never through such holes 
as that old buck led me. - Finally in the afternoon I 
gave him up. I was a good many miles from our house 
and apparently no nearer the deer than when I had first 
taken his trail. I then took quite a swing over the 
mountains on my way back. In all my tramp that day 
I did not see a track, fresh or old, of any deer other than 
the one I followed. 

The next morning opened with rain and heavy fog. 
Two of us started to look up some ground quite a dis- 
tance. back. We went something over six miles before 
reaching the grounds. There was no snow, but we saw 
a good many fresh signs—more in fact than we did before 
or since. We worked over a good deal of ground, ex- 
pecting at any time either to see or jump a deer, but 
did not. The fog would at times settle down so that we 
could not have seen a deer at 30 yards. We got back 
to our house about dark a little tired. It is not the easiest 
kind of walking over those mountains. 

The next day there, was very little prospect of doing 
anything with no snow, and very slight chance of run- 
ning across a deer, yet we took that chance. On all 
my former hunting trips after larger game than deer 
I have always hunted on all sorts of'days. There was no 
possible chance if we stayed in the house. So two of us 
started for some deserted farms lying well back some 
five miles away. Deer were said to be feeding there on 
the apples. We took what we thought the shortest 
route across country, and had just climbed a brush fence 
in a back pasture and reached the top of a ridge, where 
we sat down for a few moments to have a smoke. While 
sitting there I saw something I took to be a cow or 
steer. I could see only the top of its back, as it was 
slowly walking along. I rose up slowly and saw that it 
was a buck. I could then see his head and part of the 
neck. There was no cartridge in the barrel of my rifle, 
but the magazine was full. At the click of the lever the 
buck stopped, and turned his head. I held on his neck 
just back of his jaw, and at the crack of my Savage the 
buck dropped in his tracks, never getting on his feet 
again. He was a fine deer, and as he lay there I think 
would weigh 250 pounds. I put a knife in his neck 
low down near his chest, and the blood spurted. I should 
think nearly a pailful ran out. I never saw an animal 
bleed so before. His stomach was packed full of ap- 
ples, fully a peck,. besides some browse. Some of the 
apples were entirely whole, not even showing marks of 
his teeth. The buck weighed after getting him here 
191 pounds; and I think he must have lost in blood and 
entrails 50 pounds. I had in my pocket a rig of strap and 
rope to haul out deer with, but it took two of us to drag 
that deer about a mile to a lumber road. 

The next morning was to be the last of our hunting 
trip. Two of our party went to an old orchard some 
five miles away, getting there at daylight. A buck was 
just coming in, but he came up wind, and did not show 
meet gave a whistle and left, and this ended our 

unt. 

Heretofore in my hunting trips I have always stuck 
to a heavy rifle of large caliber. I had never tried the 
small bore nitro on game. Hereafter a .303 is big enough 


for me. STARK. 
Dunnarton, N. H., Nov. 26, 


-P. S—One day last week a fine specimen of Canada 
lynx was shot a few miles out of Manchester, N. H. 
party from that city were after foxes, and the dogs treed 


the lynx. It took several loads of double B shot to finish 
the animal. C. M.S 





Toledo and Thereabouts. 


“Chained to Business.” 


WHATEVER may be the fate of the average Toledo man 
during the rest of the year, he manages somehow to 
escape the fetters that bind him to his desk or shop in 
the ‘last twenty days of November. And within the past 
ten days, if you attempted to find any man of shooting 
proclivities, his truthful stenographer would be prett 
sure to inform you that he was “out of town on busi- 
ness,” and would not return till some indefinite time sub- 
sequent to the day after to-morrow. Hence, to make a 
list of these would draw heavily on the city directory. In 
spite of the general exodus to the stubble, the quai! shoot- 
ing in this. portion of the State—that is to say in north- 
western Ohio—has been better than the average. C. G. 
Wilkinson, of the Legal News, came in a day or two ago 
with nearly 300 birds as the result of a week’s shooting in 
Van Wert county, an exceptionally good bag. But all 
the counties bordering on Indiana in the upper part of 
the State—Williams, Defiance, Paulding and Van Wert— 
afford good shooting for quail and grouse, and it is not 
very long since deer and turkeys were to be found in 
their forests in reasonable abundance. Others have made 
good scores, and the man who could not spare a week has 
managed to get out for a day here and there with com- 
paratively satisfactory results. For example, Sam An- 
drews put in a day last week just beyond the city limits 
and brought back with him a bag of nine birds. Mr. 
Andrews is in his seventy-fifth year, and has hunted in 
northwestern Ohio ever since he was a boy, having killed 
a number of deer in the present city limits. The boys 
are all somewhat envious of his skill, but so far he shows 
no intention of abandoning the field to his younger com- 


petitors. 
Among the Ducks, 


The duck shooting season as a whole has been rather 
poor. Talking the other day with Mr. John Cummings. of 
the Cedar Point Club, I learned that the hunters attribute 
this to the unseasonable weather of the fall. The mild 
weather lasted into November, and the northern ducks de- 
layed their migration till the sudden cold wave warned 





them to seek a milder climate; but when they arrived in 
the marshes along the shores of Lake Erie they found all 
their feeding grounds frozen up so firmly that the most of 
them continued on their southward journey. Later flights 
have been more fortunate, but in the quiet weather the 
ducks have an exasperating habit of lying out in the open 
water of the lake miles from the shore, where it is prac- 
tically impossible to approach them. But there have been 
occasional days which left nothing to be desired, such as 
Mr. Fred Dodge found last week, when he boated thirty- 
five canvasbacks in a single day’s shooting. 

It is a poor week which does not bring with it a new 
hunting club at Toledo, and the latest of these has just 
been organized by a number of Toledo people who have 
secured control of about 140 acres of marsh on the River 
Raisin, near what is known as Johnson’s Island, about 
half-way between the lake and the head of vessel navi- 

ation. The gentlemen concerned are Messrs. Ralph 

erman, F. C. Smith, Henry Cope, James P. Locke, 
David Tobin, Ross Hodge and some others whose names 
I do not now recall. All the vast range of marsh lying 
between the town of Monroe and Lake Erie is famous 
= its duck shooting, and Toledo expects to get its 
share. 

Speaking of upland shooting, Mr. George Volk and 
Mr. Alex Arnold were grouse hunting last week near the 
little village of Omer, about fifty miles the other side of 
Bay City. They certainly have no reason to complain, as 
they brought home thirty-three ruffed grouse as the pro- 
ceeds of two days in the field. Mr. Volk was accom- 
panied by his educated pointer, who knows a lot of things 
besides grouse hunting, but that is a story which will 
do for another time. 

The Rev. F. P. Rosselot, pastor of the United Brethren 
Church of Toledo, has returned from his deer hunting 
vacation in Missouri, and he found the trip so enjoyable 
that he talked to his congregation about it last Sunday 
evening in lieu of a sermon. Mr. Frank Moulton, of the 
Bostwick-Braun Company, was a camp companion, as 
were also Hon. Paul Moore, private secretary to Gov- 
ernor Stevens, of Missouri; Hon. J. J. Russell, Speaker 
of the Missouri House of Representatives; J. F. Navin, 
Hon. W. O. Swante, Hon. W. J. Lee and others. Frank 
Baird, State Oil Inspector for northern Ohio, is also back 
from the camp of the Ocqueoc in the northeastern part 
of the lower Michigan peninsula. Mr. Baird reports that 
the boys had five deer hung up when he came away, and 
yesterday he distributed sundry savory slices of venison 
among his friends. 

Hon. Noah H. Swayne, chairman of the Toledo and 
Lucas County Republican Executive Committee during 
the late Presidential campaign, has gone to New York 
te escape politics, and to take a month’s rest from busi- 
ness. If you should chance to see him, don’t forget to 
ask him about his experiences on the waters of the Triton 
Club last summer. Jay BEEBE. 

To.epo, O., Nov. 29. 


Ohio Duck Shooting. 


CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I must tell you of the nice shoot I had last Saturday, Nov. 
10, which was the opening day on ducks in Ohio. I 
went up to the Ottawa Club house Friday, found seven 
members there, and on Friday night we drew cuts for 
positions, after allowing Col. Smithnight, our president, 
first to choose his position. He took the upper end of Big 
Pond, an artificial blind, then we drew cuts as follows: 
Roland White, 1; John J. Flick, 2; J. O'Hara Denny, 3; 
Charles P. Ranney, 4; Isaac Reynolds, 5; Arthur O’Dell, 
6, and F. B. Many, 7. 

White took upper end of the Big Mud Hole; J. O'Hara 
Denny lower end of Big Mud Hole; Chas. P. Ranney 
lowed end of Big Pond; Isaac Reynolds Mound Spring; 
Arthur O’Dell between Channels No. 1 and No. 2; John 
f; Flick, Two Tree Pond, and F. B. Many, Cherry Island 

ond. 

We were called at 3 o’clock A. M. and had breakfast 
at 3:30 and took the naphtha launch down the Sandusky 
River, dropping each man and his punter as we passed his 
location. I got over to Cherry Island Pond before day- 
light, and could tell by the noise the ducks made that 
the pond was full of ducks. 

I stayed back in the bushes a couple of hundred feet 
from the pond until about daylight, when the ducks arose 
in two great flocks (at least a thousand) at the sound 
of shots fired in the lower marshes a couple of miles 
below me. As soon as the ducks had left my punter and I 
carried a large arm chair and all my shells, guns (10 and 
16 gauge) and heavy coats, etc., down to the edge of the 
pond. The pond was about 100 feet wide and about 500 
feet long. I located on the south side of it with the 
wind at my back. I just set the chair in the high flag 
so as not to make much of an opening. I sat in this 
chair with my gun (10-gauge) across my knees. I had 
no sooner got fixed than the mallards commenced to 
come back in singles, pairs and small flocks, with once in 
a while a big flock, which I would not shoot at, as I 
did not want to scare them, as they were generally pretty 
high, just taking a good fly around the marsh. In about 
the first ten minutes after daylight I had nine ducks on 
the water dead, and I had only shot twelve shells. My 
punter said: “My! you are doing good shooting.” I 
was surprised myself. I account for my good shooting 
by the way I was dressed. It was mild weather; I was 
down in the high flag and it was warm; I only wore a 
sweater over my vest. This allowed free action of my 
arms, then again, it was an ideal spot to shoot in, the 
ducks wanting to come right where I was located. and 
they came in nicely. I only set out four decoys, mallards. 
and had my punter set up the dead ducks, which are 
fine decoys. Well, I just wish you had been with 
me. I knocked them right and left. I made eight or ten 
doubles. Of course I missed a good many, because I shot 
about ‘150 shells. 

By 9 o'clock I had forty mallards, and said to my 
punter, “I guess I will quit. I have all the ducks I care 
to shoot in one day,” but he said, “Mr. Many, this is the 
first time I ever punted a man; it’s my first duck hunt; 
I wish you would shoot some more so that we will not be 
low man.” To this I assented, and changed my guns, 
using the 1 tige gun, as it was much nicer to shoot on 
account of the smaller load. Well. by 2 o'clock I had 
sixty ducks and said to my punter, “That settles it, I am 
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going to quit shooting.” Just then he said, “Mark! 
There’s two mallards; go on, shoot them any way,” so I 
shot and got one with each barrel. “Now that settles it,” 
I said. “Let’s start for the club house as soon as you 
can carry the ducks over to the boat.” 

We had left my boat on the south side of the island and 
had walked across 500 feet on the solid ground. I had 
shot fifty-seven mallards, three pintails, one widgeon and 
one spoonbill. My punter had to make five trips to the 
boat to carry’ the ducks; then we gathered up the rest 
of the traps and carried them over together. 

This was the finest duck shoot I ever had. The mem- 
bers’ bags for the first days were as follows: J. O’Hara 
Denny 103, John J. Flick 62, F. B. Many 62, Col. Smith- 
oye 25, Isaac Reynolds 25, Roland White 25, Arthur 
O'Dell 32, Chas. P. Ranney 3; total 337. 

Reynolds was located on a mud flat and he got twenty- 
five jacksnipe also. , 

I had to be at home Monday to attend to some busi- 
ness, so I came home Sunday afternoon. The other 
members were to stay until Saturday, Nov. 17. They will 
get a good many ducks. 

Whiie I was shooting on Cherry Island I could hear 
the pheasants, Mongolian, English and golden, cackling in 
the flag all around me. We have been raising them, and 
from about twenty-five to start with, which we liberated 
in 1896, we now probably have several thousand on our 
marshes, as they are very prolific, having two coveys a 
year of from twelve to eighteen birds. There is a close 
season on these birds until 1903. At that time we shall 
have splendid shooting, and as we shall limit the bags we 
ought to always continue to have good shooting on 
these fine birds. Frank B. Many. 


Talks to Boys.—IV. 

Carrying the Gun, Fences, Boats, Removing Cartridges. 

WHILE the practice that you are now having in 
handling a gun is chiefly to enable you to get used to the 
arm, you must remember that at the same time you are 
learning to handle it so that it shall never be dangerous 
to any one. Although there are no foads in the gun 
now and you suppose that it cannot possibly go off, 
yet even so, you must form a habit of so carrying the 
weapon that by no chance can the muzzle point at 
any one, or indeed in any direction where, if accidentally 
discharged, it might do harm. The habit must become 
so firmly established with you that you do not have to 
think about it, but without knowing that you are doing 
so you will keep the gun pointed away from all living 
things. 

There are only two directions in which a muzzle of a 
gun can safely be pointed; these are up or down. A 
shot fired in the air can scarcely injure any one or any- 
thing, and one discharged into the ground is equally 
harmless. Therefore, in all the different positions which 
the gun assumes, see that it is pointed either up or 
down. Sometimes a man will be seen who carries his 
gun reversed, holding it by the muzzle while the fore 
end rests on the shoulder and the stock projects be- 
hind. Happily, this practice is not common, for it is 
extremely dangerous, and many men have been killed 
by carrying their guns in this way. If a man stumbles 
or steps in a hole, or catches his foot on a root and 
falls, his gun may very likely be thrown forward with the 
muzzle directly toward his body, and may easily enough 
be discharged. ; 

Sometimes one may see a boy, or even a man who 
will carry the gun across the back of the neck, with one 
arm over the stock and the other over the barrels, some- 
times with the hand resting on the muzzle. This is 
certain to give a very uncomfortable feeling to any one 
who happens to be walking by the side of the person 
carrying his gun in this fashion and opposite the muz- 
zle end. While the danger of a discharge is perhaps not 
great, it is unpleasant to be walking along with a gun 
pointed at your neck or head. 

A friend of mine told me of something that happened 
to him, which IT have seen mentioned in Forest AND 
STREAM or in some book. He was out hunting with an 
Tndian, and the two sat down side by side on a hill to 
look over the country. The Indian held his rifle across 
his knees, and as he sat there he fingered the lock. 
raising and lowering the hammer, the muzzle of the gun 
being pointed toward his companion. My friend did 
not like the position which he occupied, and rising to 
his feet stepped around behind the Indian to go to the 
other side of him. so as to sit opposite the stock of the 
gun instead of opposite the muzzle, but before he had 
seated himself, the hammer of the rifle slipped from 
under the Indian’s thumb and the arm was discharged 
Tf my friend had not changed his position he would 
certainly have been shot, and very likely killed. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the gun is a dangerous 
weapon, and that at.anv time it mav he discharged 
through carelessness or by unavoidable accident, you 
will see why T have recommended the methods of carry 
ing the gun already spoken of and those which are to 
come. A very easv position is to carry the gun under 
vour arm, the stock projecting backward, the fore end 
resting on your horizontal forearm, the hahd of. that 
arm being carried on the lower part of the chest. The 
trigger guard resting on the arm keeps the cun from 
slipping forward. Of course in this position the barrels 
are directed downward, so that if the gun were dis- 
charged the shot would enter the ground a little in ad- 
vance of vour feet and slightlv to one side of them. The 
only possible harm that could result with the gun in this 
nosition might be to your dog. if you permit him when 
he is walking at heel to nush too far ahead. But this 
vou must not permit. Make him walk either behind you 
or with his head just even with your knee. Jn this 
place he is quite safe. You may carrv your gun in this 
nosition on either arm. with the feeling that it can do 
harm. 

Another position is this: Tet the grin of the gun pass 
hetween the second and third fingers of either hand. the 
palm of the hand being just below the lock, and let the 
harrels lie in the crook “ the a —— = muzzle 
end passes up just outside your shoulder. AS 1S an 
easy position, and is frequently employed where one 
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of the hands is in use, as to help you over a fence or into 
a wagon. 

Perhaps more gunners have been killed by taking guns- 
out of wagons or out of boats, or while crossing or 
climbing through fences, than in any other way. You 
have not yet reached the point where you can do any 
harm in this way, because as yet you have received no 
loaded cartridges, but all through this practice of yours 
you must act just as if your gun was loaded with the 
deadliest of charges, and as if there were danger that it 
might go off at any moment. If you will take my advice 
you will stop when you get to a fence, break down your 
gun and go through the motions of taking out the car- 
tridges, then, carrying the gun in one hand in the posi- 
tion just described, climb over the fence, seeing to it 
that in any motions or bendings of the body that you 
may make you do not point the muzzle of the gun in a 
horizontal directio... ‘* + chance your foot should slip 





FIG. 4. GOOD POSITION. 


Safe ahd convenient way of carrying the gun under either arm. 


and you should fall, or if an old rotten rail should break 
under your foot, try less to save yourself from a fall 
than to hold on to your gun and keep its muzzle pointed 
in the air. It is better that you should tumble to the 
ground and bump or bruise yourself a little than that 
you should let fall your gun, which in the fall might, if 
it were loaded, be discharged with dangerous results. 
But it is far better always to take out the cartridges when 
you cross a fence. The trouble is slight, and the pre- 
caution may save life or limb. 

Many men when crossing a fence hold the gun by the 
grip, with the barrels just in front of the breech resting 
on the shoulder, muzzle pointed well upward and the 
trigger guard upward and forward. This gives the 





FIG. 5. GOOD POSITION. 


Convenient as change in carrying. Safe and ready. Good for 
climbing fences. 


holder very good control of his gun, and enables him. 
even if he falls, to keep the muzzle pointed skyward. 
The position is also a good one in which to carry the 
gun across the fields when there is a possibility that birds 
may jump up, but your dog is not pointing, and you are 
not in immediate expectation of a shot; it takes a very 
small fraction of a second to bring the gun down into 
the palm of the already lifted left hand and to pull the 
stock back against the shoulder.. Many good shots 
habitually carry their guns in this position when ex- 
pecting birds to rise. : 

No matter what may happen to you, under no circum- 
stances ever creep th a fence and pull your gun 
after you. This is one of the most dangerous thipgs 
that can possibly be done. If you have to creep throdh 
a fence or 2 hedge or very dense brush, ¢atfy your 
much as you do it under the fore 


by the ‘ight hand or the Teh. and Keeping the: arate 
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well to the front. “Of course in doing this you will never 
creep behind or in front of a companion, and will 
not expose yourself or him to the danger of being shot 
by the other. In a case like this it is always wiser to 
take the cartridges from your gun; in this position you 
are not likely to get a shot, and it is better to miss 
the chance of shooting than to run the risk of killing 
anything that you do not wish to fire at. 

nder no circumstances pull a gun toward you out of 
a boat; lift it up. In fact never pull a gun toward you 
at all; and above all never pull it toward you by the 
muzzle. I had once a friend, a very learned man, a pro- 
fessor in a great university, who pulled his gun toward 
him by the muzzle after he had stepped out of a boat; 
the hammers caught and the gun was discharged, and 
he was instantly killed. 

I advise you to do what I always do myself, to take 
the cartridges out of the gun when you get into a wagon 
or boat, or have to cross a fence or have to go into a 
house. Then, if through some carelessness the gun is 
dropped, or if the horse should run away and the wagon 
be upset, or if when you set your gun down in the house 
a dog or little child runs against it and knocks it down, 
no harm can be done. A gun without a load in it is a 
most harmless piece of wood and iron; but loaded it 
may cause the greatest sorrow to entirely innocent 
people. 

But I am again getting a little bit ahead of my story, 
for I am telling about how you ought to act after you 
have been provided with cartridges and when your gun 
is loaded; but, as I said before, perhaps this is not so 
very bad, for I want you always to treat your gun as if it 
were loaded, and as if there were a possibility that at any 
moment it might be discharged. Perhaps you will think 
that I say too much about this, and may feel sure that 
you would never be so careless as to let your gun go 
off when you did not wish it to. A great many people 
have thought this before you were born, and probably 
after you have become a gray-haired old man a great 
many other people will think the same about them- 
selves. At the same time, the fact remains that guns are 
continually going off unexpectedly, and that people who 
believe themselves to be very careful are constantly hav- 
ing accidents with guns. Happily, few of these accidents 
result fatally; yet we know that almost every ‘day some 
one in the United States is killed by the discharge of a 
gun, either through his own carelessness or that of 
some other person. It is only a short time ago that a 
man who believed that he was careful and knew how to 
use a gun, because of the long experience that he had 
had, fired a shot at something that he saw in the woods 
that he thought was game, and wounded a man and 
woman, the latter so seriously that her leg had to be 
amputated. We all of us think we are careful, but all 
human beings are likely to make mistakes and blunders, 
and you and.I are like other people in this respect. | 
had the hammer slip from under my thumb once,. and 
came very near killing my dearest friend, and the older 
I grow the more I insist on the importance of unceasing 
thoughtfulness and watchfulness in handling a gun. 

All these things that I am saying to you now I think 
your instructor will also say to you in different words. 
as you walk abroad with him, carrying your gun. If 
he carries one, too, I advise you to keep your eye on 
him and notice the different positions in which he carries 
his weapon. Perhaps you will see him do some things 
that will lead you to ask questions of him, and the 
answers to these questions may perhaps teach you a 
great deal. I am quite sure that as you go along he will 
keep his eye on you, and whenever he sees you doing 
anything that is not quite right, or sees you careless 
about the way in which you hold your gun, he will 
caution you and put you on the right track. After a 
while it will become a matter of habit with you to carry 
your gun properly, and only under stress of some great 
excitement will you neglect what has been taught you. 
If you have the opportunity to handle your gun and to 
carry it abroad for a few weeks or months, I am con- 
vinced that unless you are much more heedless than 
most boys you will at the end of that time have formed 
habits: which will make you a safe companion to those 
with whom fou may go shooting in the future, and 
which may save you great trouble and pain in after life. 


W. G. De Groot. 


Quebec Moose. 


AyLMer, Que., Nov. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
You will find inclosed herewith a statement of moose 
heads, skins and meat shipped from Kippewa and Temis- 
kaming stations from Oct. 1 to Nov. 7. This is only a 
preliminary statement, but will give you a full statement 
later on. This will give you an idea how much moose we 
have in our country. There are outside of Kippewa ten or 
twelve stations to hear from yet which will open your 
eyes. This statement is official from the C. P. R. agents 
and the other statements will also be official from the 
Cae N. E. CorMier. 


Shipments of Moose from Kippewa Station, from Oct. . 
to Noy. 7, 1900. 


Moose head and hide, spread 5lin., J. D. Miller, of Edinburgh. 

Two moose heads, 46in. and S, Geo. G. Cotton, of Syracuse. 

One moose head, 36in., E. N. Trump, of Syracuse. — 

Two moose heads, 54in., F. N. Ryder and Mr. Smith, of New 
Haven. ; 

Moose head, 50in., R. B. Treat, of Centreville, R. z. 

Moose head, 5lin., Dr. J. F. Kidd, of Ottawa. 

Two moose heads, Hin. and S, F. N. Ryder, of New Haven. 

Moose head, Win., S. E. Cobb, of Orange, N. J. 

Moose head, 56%in., F. M. Turner, of Pittsburg. 

Two moose heads, 36in., F. M. Turner, of Emsworth, Pa. 

Moose head, #in., J. W. Jarvis, of Pittsburg, Pa. * 

Two deer heads and hides, S, J. E. Buckley, of New York. 

Two heads and bundle feet, 45in., F. C. Selous, of London, Eng- 


nd. 
Moose head, 36in., A. McLaren, of Buckingham. 

i Buckin, aa 
Horns, 56%in., C. C. Foster, Cambridge, Mass. 








Dec. 8, 1900.] 
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CHICAGO AND§THE WEST. 


Game Situation in the Middle West. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 1.—The weather in this part of the 
country continues to rule mild. Early in the morning 
of Nov. 20 there was considerable thunder and lightning 
and heavy rain, most unusual occurrences for that date 
in this section. On the morning of Nov. 20 as I went out 
of doors I noticed very large numbers of angle worms 
on the pavements and the neighboring ground, these 
worms haying come up out of the moist ground exactly 
as though it were summer time. I have never heard of 
this instance before at so late a date for th® neighbor- 
hood. To-day it remains warm and murky, though we 
are expecting snow again before very long. Under these 
circumstances the conditions for quail are most admirable. 
The ducks have left us, and the deer season is over. 
From now on we will shoot quail until near the end of 
this month, and then a few of us will go South, while 
the most of us will put up our guns until spring time. 

The quail crop in lower Michigan has not been as good 
as usual. In Illinois, Indiana and Iowa it has broken all 
records. If all goes well we should have good shooting 
next year, unless for some mysterious reason the bird 
supply should be again cut down. On the whole, we are dis- 
posed to think that there is a growing regard for the 
game laws, and that perhaps the present abundance of 
birds is partly a result of that fact. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the weather conditions have also been highly favor- 
able for Western game. 


Iowa and Minnesota Game. 


Mr. J. C. Hartman, president of the Waterloo Courier 
Company, of Waterloo, Ia., is a busy newspaper man, who 
none the less occasionally gets busy with the birds. Mr. 
Hartman is good enough to give me some notes regarding 
matters in Iowa and her sister State of Minnesota, writ- 
ing as below: 

“Towa sportsmen are enjoying better quail shooting 
than has been known since the early ’80’s. A number of 
fine bags have been made within three miles of Water- 
loo, a city of 12,600 population, which speaks well for the 
observance of game laws. The ever-present pot-hunter 
will get his work in, however, and yesterday I heard the 
disgusting details of a pot shot made by a game hog that 
resulted in fourteen dead quail.” 

Fall duck shooting in this vicinity was disappointing. 
Water was plentiful, but food was scarce, and the birds 
gave us the go by. Two Waterloo gunners who went 
north report that canvasbacks, mallards and other com- 
mon varieties were plentiful at Heron Lake, Minn. One 
gunner there, a man of some means, had killed sixty-eight 
canvasbacks in one day, and on another occasion had 
made a mixed bag of over 100 ducks. This was late in 
October. It was reported later that two gunners at 
that resort bagged 300 in one day. The Waterloo shooters 
were not provided with a State license, and did not tarry. 
The market-shooters, they say, are very careful that no 
outsider shoots who is not provided with a license. A 
thrifty gentleman who lives some ten miles from the lake 
has a freezer and drives over each day and buys the birds. 
He paid 45 cents each for canvasbacks. Thousands of 
ducks are shot each spring and fall by market-gunners 
at Heron Lake, and if the sportsmen of Minnesota are 
desirous of stopping the leaks in the game supply here is 
something worth investigating. ; 

Twin Lakes, in Calhoun county, Ia., were formerly a 
great resort for all species of wildfowl. A friend from 
Rockwell City informed me a few days ago that the drain- 
age of the wet lands that formerly supplied the lakes 
with water has resulted in practically drying up one lake 
and reducing the other to a marsh. These lakes, prior 
to the drainage project, held from two to eight feet of 
water and afforded excellent fishing. During the past 
fall the drying up of the lakes caused the fish to die, and 
the ducks, which were quite plentiful, fed on these. A 
fish diet gave their flesh a strong fishy odor, and my 
friend stated that the smell of a stewed Twin Lake duck 
was decidedly nauseating. The people thereabouts quit 
eating duck, but the gunners shot them just the same, the 
birds finding their way to market. 

The abundance of ducks at Heron Lake was com- 
mented upon in these columns last fall. The market- 
shooters seem to have been able to make a pretty big bluff 
out there. This is a funny sort of country, this America 
of ours, though in a great many ways she is not a bad 
sort of place to live in. 


The Real Thing. 


It does a fellow good once in a while to get a genuine 
sporting letter from a man who really takes a delight in 
getting out of doors, and who keeps his enthusiasms fresh. 
A good many of us get blasé in our sport, and are content 
to go out, come back and forget it till the next time. 
Not so with the man who has the genuine and keen sports- 
man’s soul. Here is what one such, a wealthy man whose 
business interests ought to keep him at home, but do 
not, writes about some of his sporting experiences this 
week. I shall not mention his name, because the letter is a 
personal one, and perhaps I ought not to use it, though I 
will. I offer it as the real thing: 

“I did not do so badly this time. I went down Thurs- 
day morning; it had stormed up to that time. I got up to 
Grassmere at 11 o-clock, and by the time I had changed 
my clothes and walked two miles down to. our favorite 
piece of woods it was noon. 

“T took old Bob with me alone. The first bird I ran 
across was near the edge, and the old fellow had a nice 
stiff point. I walked around to the other side of the 
patch of brush, the bird got up all right, and that tallied 
one. I went along a little further; Bob was on the oppo- 
site side of the fence; I saw him stiffen out, and, of 
course, just as I got on top of the rail fence the birds 
began to get up; three good easy ones before I struck 
the ground, but no sooner had my feet touched bottom 
than I let go at an old side winder about 50 yards off and 
tumbled him over. This made two straight. I followed 
that up and got two points in a thicket so impenetrable 
that it was useless to shoot, but you know I always bang 
away of the nrinciple that the bird is in more danger 
than I am and while there are misses, there was after all 
no exception to hits, with the possibility of one. I swung 
around to come back; Boh crossed the road, stiffened and 


hardly without an instant’s warning a bird got up like 
lightning. How I killed it I do not know, but Faia. That 
made three. 

“Going along a while afterward I somehow or other 
lost sight of old Bob. I called him two or three times, but 
he did not come. I took out a great, big, fat sandwich 
and began walking along, trusting to luck I would run 
into him or he would run into me. I had my gun under 
my left arm, and all of a sudden a partridge flushed right 
in front of me, and I noticed at the same time Bob had 
stiffened out and was pointing directly toward me. With 
my mouth full of sandwich, one hand with the remainder 
of my dinner, I swung my gun around and tumbled that 
fellow over, and as I did this the second bird arose, for 
Bob had not broken his point. More deliberately I 
covered that one, and was chagrined to see it keep right 
on, apparently uninjured, though from the cloud of 
feathers in the air I knew it was hit. I marked it down 
about 250 yards away, but the brush was thick, and I did 
not have any hopes of finding it again. Pretty soon old 
Bob began to make game, but I thought it was another 
bird. Just then I heard thrashing of wings, and right at 
my feet laid my bird, making his death struggle, so I 
felt pretty good, and went in that night with ten partridge 
and one quail in practically four hours’ shooting. The 
next day I had bad luck. Up to noon the birds all flushed 
on the wrong side of the thickets. Three different times 
I saw Queen pointing and the bird was in front of her. 
Once I went up and clucked, and an old cock partridge 
trotted back and forth within a space of 4 or 5 feet on 
a log and raised his ruff at me, and I all the time figuring 
how under the sun I was going to get a shot at him if 
he did get up. It seems as if I was talking to this old 
fellow about five minutes, and Queen was beginning to 
wonder what in the dickens I was at. Finally he concluded 
to jump up. He had evidently picked out a good thick 
brush, and he surely found it, for he was away like 
lightning, and I did not find a single opening for a charge 
of shot. Twice I sent away crippled birds, the brush was 
so thick. I was sory afterward I had shot at all, but that 
afternoon the thing changed, and I trimmed up eight in 
short order. It is funny that there are no quail this year 
to speak of. I had to come home Saturday, so only had 
half a day to shoot. I went into new ground and lost 
lots of time. Finally I got into some good cover. I had 
my shooting clothes on, and hardly missed anything, and 
it — up with my getting seven partridge and two 
quail.” 


The Physical Value of Field Sports. 


The man who wrote me the above letter will be a long 
time getting old. Meantime he bids fair to be able to 
make three meals a day for himself and family, and to 
continue a comfort to that family for many a year to come. 
Contrast this sort of a life with another, equally busy, but 
directed upon slightly different lines. There came this 
week from Minnesota the sad news of the death of Sena- 
tor Cushman K. Davis, one of America’s most talented 
sons. Mr. Davis died at the age of sixty-two from a 
disease which had senile tendencies, according to the 
doctors. His father is living to-day, ninety years of age, 
and his mother is eighty-six years of age. Physicially Mr. 
Davis himself had originally a fine constitution. The 
Pioneer Press, of St. Paul, itself presumably not too much 
devoted to outdoor sports, but directed on sane and 
sensible lines, printed in connection with the news of 
Senator Davis’ death the following editorial comment: 

“It would have been better for his health if he had 
worked less and played more. His inherited physical 
vigor, if nourished by a reasonable modicum of physical 
exercise, promised a life as long as that of his venerable 
father, who is now bowed down less by the burden of 
his ninety years than by the weight of this great sorrow. 
But he had no taste for the sports of field or brook or 
forest. His library was his hunting ground, where he 
tracked nobler game than deer or antelope in the deeds and 
thoughts of great men. Here flowed the pure streams 
of classic lore, in which he angled with a fastidious taste 
and keen discrimination for more splendid trophies than 
reward the sportsman’s skill.” 

There are all sorts of views regarding that illusion 
which is known as success. The death of Senator Davis 
is so sad as to leave little inclination for discussion of 
the might have beens of his life, yet we may say that in 
all probability he would have succeeded quite as much, 
and would have lived much longer, had he gone to Mother 
Earth now and then for the renewal of his vital energy. 


Lower Illinois. 


Mr. Warren Powell finished his quail hunt at Ramsey ~ 


last week as per schedule, and he and his friend, Hooper, 
had very fine shooting. He writes me that there are 
still plenty quail in his part of the world, and still sug- 
gests that we ought to do something to assert our dignity 
and not allow these birds to run over us. 

All of lower. Illinois is still alive with quail, in spite 
of the thousands that have been killed. Ernie McGaffey, 
who shot on the Okaw last week, killed two or three dozen 
birds daily and had a fine time. He says there is lots of 
game all through that country. 


Number of Deer Killed in Michigan. 


Warden C. E. Brewster, of Michigan, stated under 
date of Nov. 26 that since Nov. 8 there had been shipped 
through Mackinaw 2,412 deer up to that date. Mr. 
Brewster thinks that the total shipped in the entire season 
will be about 4,000 for the State of Michigan alone. These 
figures sound simple enough, but if we could see 4,000 
deer piled tip in one heap it would be a startling spectacle. 
There is a great deal of local complaint regarding the 
above slaughter, and it is probable that an attempt will 
be made to cut down the legal number to two deer per 


man. 
How to Carry a Revolver. 


Assistant Surgeon Morris, of the United States Navy, 
makes the following report to the Navy Department: 

“I should like to mention the habit now obtaining in 
the service of loading the navy revolver all six chambers. 
It is extremely dangerous, not only to the men carrying 
the piece but also to those around him. When loaded 
in that manner, if dropped it will go off with almost 
absolute certainty. 

_ “One man was killed outright on the Helena before my 


joining it, and another was badly wounded on the Basco, 
and I have just heard of another similar case on the 
Monterey. 

“Tf some provision could be made or some order issued 
whereby it would :be obligatory to carry the piece with 
one empty chamber under the hammer, the number of 
ae traceable to the revolver would be much re- 

uced. > 

When the writer used to live out in the cowboy country 
it was always considered the mark of a tenderfoot to 
wear a revolver belt buckled tight around the waist, or to 
carry the revolver in any way except with the hammer 
on an empty. A ranch boss who found a man with six 
cartridges in his gun would have been pretty apt to say 
something sarcastic. 


Geese and Fish Hooks. 


The daily press of this country seems to be waking up 
now and then to the fact that there is such a thing as 
game, and such a thing as sportsmanship. The influence 
wielded by the daily papers is a very gredt one. The 
following editorial from the Chicago Tribune speaks in 
no uncertain terms regarding the barbarity of some man 
who lately set out baited fish hooks for some of the wild 
geese which at this season of the year resort to Lake 
Michigan near our northern suburbs: 

“If the Humane Society wishes to do something worthy 
of its name it should join forces with the officials of the 
Game Commissioner’s office and seek to arrest and punish 
the miscreants who were guilty of such barbarous cruelty 
a few days ago to a flock of wildfowl which were feeding 
in the lake of Rogers Park. Some heartless pot-hunters 
attached fish hooks to a long cord, and, after baiting them 
with corn, set them adrift, with either end of the line 
attached to a floating buoy. Wild geese, though usually 
the wariest of birds, took the bait and the hooks. In their 
efforts to release themselves they broke the line loose from 
one of the buoys and with the other they floated out into 
midlake, there to die a torturing death. It is hard to 
conceive more thoroughly diabolical cruelty. There are 
two State laws which cover this case, and the full penal- 
ties for the violation of each should be inflicted upon the 
perpetrators of this outrage against humanity. One of 
the laws provides a heavy fine for the taking of wild 
game in any way except by shooting. The other law is 
the well-known law against cruelty to animals. Game 
Commissioner Loveday should see that his deputies do all 
that they can to bring the cruel pot-hunters to justice.” 


Game in Tennessee. 


Mr. Will G. Harris, of Gallatin, Tenn., is kind enough 
to write a little about the game situation in his country, 
the sort of news that is always welcome. He says: 

“T am a regular reader of Forest AND STREAM and in 
each issue take much interest in the reports that appear 
in your department from different sportsmen all over the 
country regarding the game supply. I have not seen any- 
thing in print about the supply of birds in middle Ten- 
nessee, and I make bold to send in my mite of informa- 
tion. 

“Our quail crop this year surpasses anything that I have 
known here in the Jast ten years. Birds everywhere. A 
pair of good dogs should have very little trouble in find- 
ing from ten to twenty bevies a day. For a while I 
ascribed the increased number of birds to the protection 
our new game laws give them, but since reading of the 
great number of birds in other States I am at a loss to 
account for the increase. Our game law, I regret to 
say, applies not to the whole of Tennessee, but to only a 
few counties. The best clause of the law is that one that 
prohibits the sale of game at any season of the year, and 
it has still a better feature, in that it punishes both the 
seller and the purchaser. Some game laws punish the 
marketer and allow the man whose money is the root of 
the evil to go scot free, but our law is like the old man’s 
fish net, it ‘ketches °em comin’ an er gwine.’ ” 

I have always said that the future of American sports- 
manship rests with the South. The South will have game 
after the North has marketed all its game. In many 
Southern States there are county laws prohibiting the 
shipment of game, and these county laws work, too. More 
power to Tennessee and all her sisters of the South, and 
may they always present a solid front against the game 
hog and the market-shooter. I don’t know why it is, but 
it has always seemed to me that if there is such a being in 
the world as that much talked of and somewhat mythical 
being, the trie sportsman, he would be easy to find south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. The Southerner seems 
to be able to go out and have a good time. kill a few birds 
and then go out at some later day and do it over again. 
This is the kind of sentiment which goes with sport of 
the best: kind. 


Nebraska Game. 


Mr. Fred Mehl, of Fremont, Neb., is good enough to 
send me some mention of a little fun he had with the 
jacksnipe late in the season, with some information re- 
garding the other game. He goes on to say: 

“My friend, Guy Hinman, and myself enjoyed some 
sport on Nov. 19. The day was cold and dreary, a heavy 
mist falling and freezing as it fell, grass and trees covered 
with ice, and altogether a bad day to find any snipe about. 
The place in which we found them is an open ditch of 
about two or three miles in length, a continuation of the 
city’s sewer line, maybe not quite as nice a place as one 
might wish, though the water is as clear as crystal. That 
we have been having some freezing weather was evident 
from the condition of the grade road alongside it being 
frozen solid enough to bear heavy loads. 

“From the first crack of the gun—six jacks flushed 
within a space of 30 yards—the sport was. good for three 
hours, and we bagged in that time twenty-six birds and 
ten ducks. As you can imagine, the conditions were per- 
fect—the smoothly mown prarie on one side, a grade road 
on the other, no hard walking, and after getting under 
headway forgot about the-cold. If we missed one, a circle 
or two and back again into the ditch it would go. My 
friend got ten straight, ‘wiping my eye’ in nice shape a 
couple of times. Don’t you think that for this latitude 
those snipe were somewhat in error, and were not the con- 
ditions somewhat at variance from the usual habits? That 
is, if a jacksnipe is guilty of any definite purpose or 
habit, other than to get away in good shape when flushed. 
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“This vicinity has-fair shooting this fall, In the last 
few days quite a number of geese—Canadas—have been 
killed. Duck shooting has been fair, and there are plenty 
of quail, of which there will always be an increasing sup- 
ply, barring such winters as that of 1898, when they 
were nearly cleaned out by the drifting snow and extreme 
cold. 

“There is no chicken shooting in this section in the fall, 
though 4 great many are in the cornfields at the present 
time, coming down from the sand hills. There has been 
no fall chicken shooting to amount to anything within 
100 miles west of here for eight or ten years. 

Nebraska has turned over a new leaf politically this 
fall, and we hope for better game legislation and a con- 
sequent increase in the supply of game. Thanks for the 
‘jab’ you give us occasionally. It’s a word in the right 
direction.” 


Caliber of Rifle. 


Mr. Carlos de Leon, of Tottenville, N. Y., 
lowing inquiry about an all-round rifle: 

‘I have been shooting a .45-90 for several years, and 
am going to change for a lighter gun, about .32-40. Is 
this heavy enough to do any damage? I want a gun that 
I can use on bear. and if fortunate enough to get a 
chance, on moose. <A .30-30 covers too much of the sur- 
rounding country to suit me, as I do not care to bring 
down a man in the next county should I miss the mark. 
It seems to me that a .32-40 would fill the bill. May I 
ask for your opinion on the subject?” 

I think the .32-40 black powder load is not a desirable 
one for big game. One can kill game with such a rifle, it 
is true, but he will not stop his deer in its tracks, or 
to the place where it is hit, as often as he might 
a more shocking charge. I should much rather use 


has the fol- 


J 
ciose 


with 


. the .38-55, especially if it were a case of bear. But since 
the development of the .30-30 and .30-40 I am free to 
confess that for deer or bear the latter would appeal to 


me more than any other sort of arm. 


About the Nepigon River. 


You can always get anything you want through the 
FOREST AND STREAM. If you don’t see what you want ask 
for it, and if we have not the goods at the time you may 
be sure they have been ordered and will be in pretty soon. 
Mr. Robert W. Patton, of 211 East Madison street, 
Chicago, very kindly comes forward with full informa- 
tion regarding the Nepigon River, for the benefit of a 
recent inquirer, who wished to know something about 
that stream. For this I wish to thank Mr. Patton, who 
writes as below: 

“T noticed in last week’s Forest AND STREAM the in- 
quiry of Mr. Watson in regard to the Nepigon River, and 
your request that some one who is familiar with that 
stream would answer his inquiries, which I take pleasure 
in doing. As you said in your iesatian note, the Nepi- 
gon is by no means a fished out stream. nor is it ever like- 
ly to become so, at least for many years. Lake Nepigon, 
a body of deep water, nearly eighty ‘miles ift diameter, is a 
reservoir from which the river is constantly restocked. 
The fishing there, however, is not as good as it was ten 
or fifteen years ago. This is especially true of the lower 
part of the river. However, no one need go there and 
come away without being well repaid for his time and 
expense, provided he stays long enough to give the waters 
a fair trial. 

“The trip up and down the river is alone worth the 
expense of going, even if one gets no fish whatever. I 
was up there last summer, the latter part of es for 
two weeks, and although the first week did not yield much 
in the way of sport, yet in the last three days I caught two 
trout weighing over 6 pounds each, and two more over 
5 pounds, and a great many running from 3 to 5 pounds 
apiece. On one afternoon an old gentleman from St. 
Louis, over eighty years of age, who was camped near 
me, caught eight trout weighing a trifle under 40 pounds. 
The three largest weighed respectively 614, 634 and 7% 
pounds apiece. 

“The best time to go is the same as on any other trout 
stream, either in June or at the close of the season in 
August or September. In June the flies are very bad, but 
fishing is better than in the lower and middle parts of 
the river than at any other time. At the head of the 
river, where it flows out from Lake Nepigon, the fishing 
is best at the end of the season. Prior to this year, the 
season there has always closed Sept. 15, but this year it 
was officially closed Aug. 31, although parties were al- 
lowed to go up after that date. It is hoped another 
year that the old time of closing, Sept. 15, will be again 
in force. 

“Any one who wishes to make the trip should write to 
William McKirdy, Nepigon, Ont. He is warden of the 
river, and will furnish the entire outfit needed, at reason- 
able rates. His provisions are good and not high priced. 
and it is better for one to outfit there than to take stuff 
with him. Parties taking supplies from the United States 
are required to pay duty at Port Arthur. Complete out- 
fits and provisions can also be obtained from the Hudson 
Bay Company at Nepigon Station. 

“The trip is rather an expensive one, and one should 
figure to spend two weeks on the river if they have the 
time. This would require about three weeks for the trip 
from Chicago, and the total expense of such a trip from 
Chicago and back will be not far from $150. The fishing 
is done from canoes almost entirely. Two gu‘des are 
necessary to each canoe, and although two persons some- 
times go in one canoe and thus save expense. yet this is 
not desirable, as it overcrowds the canoe in traveling, and 
it is extremely difficult for two persons to cast from 
the same canoe. The cost of two guides with canoe is 
$4 per day, and there is a license fee required of $15 per 
rod for two weeks or less fishing, $20 for three weeks and 
$25 for four weeks. The guides are Indians, and are 
thoroughly competent and reliable. 

“The river is forty miles in length, and requires about 
three days to go up it, and about two days to come down. 
One can fish on most of the portages and at each camping 
place while going up and down the river. While most 
of the fishing is done from the canoes, it is desirable to 
take hip boots, or better still, waders. On my last day 
on the river, while my guides were making a portage of 
two miles in length, I put on my waders and going over 
to the river, about midway of the portage. fished for a 
gouple of houys from the river’s edge, and caught two 





, that region. 
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‘trout that. weighed 4% pounds each, and several more of 
about 3 pounds each. While most of the fishing is done 
with flies, it is only fair to say that the larger fish will 
rarely, if ever, rise to the fly. It is seldom that a fish of 
5 pounds or over is caught on the fly, and practically never 
one of 6 pounds or over, These larger fish are taken 
either on the spoon or artificial minnows or with live 
bait. 

“Nepigon Station, from which the start is made in 
canoes, is a station on the Canadian Pacific R. R. about 
seventy miles east of Port Arthur, and is at the mouth of 
Nepigon River. Port Arthur is best reached by boat 
either from Duluth or Sault Ste. Marie. 

“If there is any further information that I can give 
about my experience I shall be glad to do so.” 


Wyoming Big Game. 


Col. Chauncey P. Williams, Assistant Adjutant-General 
of the State of New York, gives an interesting little story 
regarding his hunt in the Wind River country, to which 
reference was made earlier this fall. He writes as below: 

“I left here Aug. 30 with my friend, Mr. Edward L. 
Pruyn, of this city, and we reached Wells, Wyo., Sept. 
5. Mr. John G. Mott and his son, of Michigan City, Ind., 
were with us on the three days’ stage drive across the 
desert from the railroad to Wells, and we greatly enjoyed 
their company. 

“We outfitted at Mr. William Wells’ place, Gros Ventre 
Lodge, on Green River, whieh, by the way, is all of Wells, 
Wyo., but whete any visiting sportsman will be pretty 
sure to enjoy himself even if he does not care to go 
further into the mountains. Mr. Wells thoroughly under- 
stands guiding and how to make sportsmen comfortable. 
He is a very clever gentleman and altogether good sort. 
After leaving Wells, Oct. 6, we saw no more of Mr. 
Mott’s party. Incidentally, Mr. Mott, who is a thorough 
sportsman and excellent shot, killed an elk with the finest 
set of antlers ever brought in to Wells, and they know 
there, too, what fine ones are. Of this perhaps Mr. Mott 
was too modest to tell you. 

“Leaving Wells we traveled two days with guides and 
pack train about sixty miles up into the mountains and 
camped at between 9,000 and 10,000 feet above sea level. 
There we worked hard hunting mountain sheep, and killed 
one big-horn ram, one mountain lion and four elk, not to 
mention letting live the grouse which came into the tent 
and slept with us nights. I failed to bring out a sheep, be- 
cause I was too anxious to get a big head and neglected to 
improve good chances I had at medium size rams. When 
my opportunity came to kill that big one, I wrongly esti- 
mated the distance, and only cut out some of his hair. 
After that, of course, I had no good chance at even small 
ones. 

“Getting our elk was kind of a side issue, and this we 
did on days which were not suitable for scrambling after 
sheep. Hunting elk where they are at all numerous is 
almost too easy to be real sport. We both secured some 
fine heads. I was fortunate enough to kill one which we 
all thought was the finest killed thereabouts for a long 
time until we saw Mr. Mott’s. Mine had seven points 
(on a side), beams 53 inches in length and massive, the 
burrs where the antlers join the head being 12% inches in 
circumference. On one occasion we unexpectedly jumped 
three bears, a cinnamon and two blacks, but they were 
too quick for us, as we were mounted and had not lost a 
bear. They all incontinently fled before we could get a 
shot at them. 

“The last week of our trip we spent in the Prong Horn 
country, and while there we each captured three buck 
antelope and one blacktail, the latter being quite scarce in 
Some of the antelope heads were first class, 
and one of the blacktails pretty, although small. We 
returned to Wells with our outfit on Oct. 7, and reached 
home Oct. 14, well pleased with the ‘Equality State.’ 

“There seems to be some fascination about that Western 
country which draws back to it so often those who 
have once been there. But the next time the mountain 
madness overwhelms me I mean to have a telescope sight 
on my rifle. I am convinced that it is the thing for 
Western hunting.” 

With all due deference to Col. Williams’ preference 
for a telescopic rifle sight, I don’t believe he will find it 
so good for game as for the target, certainly not for run- 
ning game. I once tried to shoot a bullfrog with a rifle 
that had telescopic sights. The old fellow looked as big 
as a meeting house, but much to my surprise I found that 
there was a lot of country around him which was occupied 
by the spot where the hairs of the telescope crossed. I 
couldn’t get the intersection to intersect the frog. Not 
that I know anything very much about the matter. I 
always liked open sighs ‘. hunting, but there are a 
great many different personal preferences in such matters. 


How to Anchor Duck Decoys. 


Mr. A. G. Holmes, of Green Bay, Wis., gives some 
interesting points out of his experience in duck shooting 
over decoys. What he says will be read with interest by 
all shooters. His scheme for an anchor is new, and I 
should think very practical. Prefacing his remarks with 
the news that most of the ducks have gone south from 
his country at the date of Nov. 23, he goes on to describe 
his decoy anchor as below: 

“In looking back over my Forest AND StreAm files for 
the past twenty years (taken by my father until his death 
and taken since then by myself) I find but few mentions 
of weights or anchors for decoys, and what few are de- 
scribed are of such poor design and such light weight 
as to be of but little use on such open waters as ours 
where duck shooting is genefally rough weather work. 
The light anchors will not hold the decoys for any length 
of time in even a fresh breeze with a little sea running. 
and to have to get out and chase after decoys and reset is 
very discouraging, and especially so when the ducks are 
moving. It is generally the case as soon as a perso” is 
out from his blind ducks generally happen along. The 
decoy anchors generally used and for sale in the gun 
stores are never more than 4 to 6 ounces in weight, and 


‘ will allow the decoys to drag in a fresh breeze very 


easily in open water. My anchors are made after a pat- 


tern ‘of my own design, which I think will be found far 
superior to any now on the market. I will try to give the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM a description whereby they 
can make these pachors for their own use. Here is the* 
description ; 
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“Weight as for work intended, 6 to 8 ounces. for mal- 
lards (shoal water ducks), and from 8 to 16 ounces for 
outside or deep water ducks. The bottom or anchor 
a is on the style or form of a saucer with the inside 
soli 

“To make this saucer weight, take a board (pine is all 
right) and make a circle of om 1% to 2% inches across. 
Then cut down into the wood, hollowing it out, but not 
over % inch in depth. If you never want to lose your 
anchors by friends borrowing them, just cut your initials 
in the wood, but be careful not to cut them backward. 
Then take a piece of wire, telephone wire size is heavy 
enough, 8 inches to 10 inches long and bend it as per 
cut. 

“Wire is 8 to 10 inches long. Bend lower ends in about 
¥% to % inch to hold in the lead. This piece of wire will 
go over the heads of your decoys and act as an anchor 
shank by upsetting the lead saucer a trifle, causing the 
edge to dig into the ground or gravel at the bottom the 
same as the flukes on a boat anchor would do. Use either 
copper or brass wire, as it does not rust the cord. 

“If you want anchors for open water shooting you had 
better make the size of the hole 2 inches across and % 
inch deep. This will make a weight of about 12 ounces, 
and for ordinary work is plenty heavy enough. 

“Now take your wire, having bent it in proper form and 
having your lead melted, then place the wire, or rather the 
lower part with the edges turned in, down into the hole 
about half-way in your board, holding the wire with a pair 
of nippers or pliers, so as not to burn your hands, and 
pour the lead into the hole until nearly level full, and hold 
for a minute until the lead cools enough so as not to let 
the wire spring out. 

When cool.enough turn your board over and anchor 
will drop out with your initials on ready for use. 

“T trust this will enable the readers to make an anchor 
that they have looked for and have been unable to buy 
from the sporting goods houses. 

“I will give the readers the size of my decoys, which 
are used by the most successful shooters on this bay, at 
some future time. These decoys are extra large and can 
be made by any one and will be found better than any 
decoy made and for sale on the market. 

“Duck shooting is nearing its end here, although yes- 
terday, Nov. 22, a good many shooters made good bags— 
in fact, the best of the season. It requires heavy loads of 
both powder and coarse shot to bring them down. I have 
used a 1I2-gauge gun for duck shooting the past four 
years, but next season I hope to have a 10-gauge, as I do 
not like to put such tremendous loads in a 12-gauge as a 
person needs here on our bay the past few seasons. 

“My gun is a fine Parker pigeon gun. 8 pounds weight, 
30-inch full-choked barrels, and I use for ducks a 3-inch 
smokeless shell, 334 to 4 drams Schultze, E C, Dupont 
or Hazard powder, as I may have on hand, and 1% to TA 
ounces of Nos. 6 and 4 shot, chilled, with proper wadding, 
but this load, which my gun shoots to perfection, is not 
enough for our off-shore shooting, and I think a 10-gauge 
10-pound hammerless full-choked 32-inch barrel gun will 
be more efficient for this work. 

“T would like very much to hear from some of the 
many shooters as to their idea of a duck gun for off-shore 
shooting. The shooting on Chesapeake Bay off of points 
is, I imagine, similar to our off-shore shooting, and I 
would like to hear from these men especially. used to 
use a 10-gauge gun and black powder years ago, but have 
used a 12-gauge the last ten years, or nearly that long.” 


In Town, 


Mr. C. E. Willard, now of the Harrington & Richard- 
son Arms Company, is in Chicago this week, on a business 
visit, and is seeing his old friends here in his former 
home. Mr. Willard is looking well, doing well and talk- 
ing well, and the boys are glad to see him. 


E. Houcu. 
Hartrorp Burtptne, Chicago, Ill. 


That Adirondack Moose. 


On Thursday, the 22d inst., the case of the People of 
the State of New York against Elzi McManice, J. H. 
Slater and C. E. Martin, all guides, for shooting and 
possessing a moose, was tried before Justice R. H. Mc- 
Intyre and a jury at Saranac Lake. The People were 
represented by M. A. Martin, Esq., of Malone, and the 
defendants by J. C. Little, of ‘Saranac Lake, and Col, W. 
H. Johnston, of Virginia. 

The first witness called by the People was Dana Bissell, 
who swore to having been hired by the defendant Mc- 
Manice to remove a moose from Long Lake in the woods 
to Long Lake Station. He told how McManice said to 
him, “I have shot a moose.” 

The next witness was Hy Courtney, who was em- 
ployed by Bissell to take the moose out of the woods 
and carry it to Long Lake Station. He said the three 
defendants took charge of the moose there and assisted in 
the loading of jt. 

W. L. Allen, the express agent at Saranac Lake, told of 
the receipt of the moose at that place and the payment by 
McManice and Slater of the charges, amounting to $5. 

The truckman, Jordan, told about being employed to 
carry the moose from the express office to Tully’s market 
and then to the barn of Slater, where it was received by 
all the defendants. John Tully swore to the exhibition 
of the meat at his store and the removal therefrom by the 
defendants, 

To the surprise of every one the defense put in no 
evidence and the case was submitted to the jury first bv 
J. C. Little for the defendants, who was followed by M. 
A, Martin for the People. who made a good. strong plea. 
After being out for about ten minutes the jury returned 
with a verdict of guilty against all the defendants, and 
the court rendered judgment against them jointly for 
$100 and costs. $60.75; in all $160.75. 

Thus ends the famous moose case, and it ought to be a 
subject of ‘congratulation that a conviction has been had. 
The evidence being perfectly clear, the jury could not 
help but find the defendants guilty. 

The chief protector, who authorized the bringing of 
the action, and Game Protector Vosburgh. who worked 
the case up, are also to be congratulated upon the ear 
tion of this case. A little energy and diligence on the 


part of the fish ish and game department will in time con- 
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vince lawbreakers that it dees not pay to disregard the 
= of the State-——Adirondack Enterprise, Saranac Lake, 
Ov. 29. 


In Maine. 


Boston, Dec. 3.—The Maine deer hunters have been 
having hard luck for a week. On Monday, a week ago, 
there fell from twelve to eighteen inches of light snow, 
according to the section, in northern Maine. The deer 
hunters that were out that day had great success, but 
the snow was followed by’a slight rain that night, ending 
with freezing and a crust. This has made deer hunting 
extremely difficult. The wary creatures have been able 
to hear the hunters further than it was possible to see 
them, and hence only fleeting glimpses have been caught. 
The weather. has remained unchanged for a week, the 
snow crust scarcely changing at all. Generally deer 
hunters have become discouraged and left the woods. 
Many Boston and Portland men, and men of other 
Massachusetts and. Maine cities, had planned for their 
annual Thanksgiving hunt, when they could go home to 
the backwoods towns where they were born, eat a 
Thanksgiving turkey with parents, brothers or sisters, 
and enjoy a deer hunt. But the crust has been too much. 
Generally a half mile through it has been sufficient. No 
deer have been obtained. Trains reaching Boston Satur- 
day had-a number of men with rifles on board, but the 
express cars had very few deer. Perhaps this is all. for 
the best. The deer have experienced a respite during 
the most dangerous week of the whole open season. 
The season closes Dec. 15, and even if the crust thaws 
before that time it will be bad hunting. Many more deer 
will be left to keep the stock good than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

On Monday that the snow fell the hunting was great, 
but somehow it fell to local gunners rather than outside 
sportsmen. The telegraph was used by guides to notify 
hunters that it was time to come, and they started on 
Tuesday, only to find the snow crust. At Andover, Me., 
fourteen deer were shot by local gunners; in several in- 
stances, boys, who have felt very proud of their success. 
They were not obliged to go very far from the village. 
In one case a boy shot a big buck, within a mile and a 
half of the village, but did not try to haul him in till 
the next day. Then he went, with a companion, through 
the opening, with a horse and sled to bring in the trophy. 
On the way up they saw fresh tracks where a big deer 
had crossed the road, then come into the road ahead of 
them. Seeing that the tracks were very fresh, they pro- 
ceeded cautiously, with rifle ready. Glancing over a ridge 
they saw the deer just leaving the opening in good rifle 
range. The deer fell at the first shot; another big buck. 
added to the fourteen deer of the day before. No deer 
have been killed in that section since, however, by reason 
of the crust. Mr. J. Parker Whitney, his son Vincent 
and a friend from New York, have gone up to Mr. 
Whitrey’s camps on Richardson Lake, for a deer hunt. 
They reached Bemis Wednesday night, only to find the 
snow so deep and crusted as to make it next to impossi- 
ble to go over to their camps on Mosquito Brook, six 
or eight miles, by the woods trail, as they had intended. 
The next day they started from Bemis up the lake with 
two boats and two men. The lower end of the lake was 
frozen, so that they were obliged to run the boats on 
hand sleds or toboggans till the open water was reached. 
After that they went along without much difficulty till 
they found that Trout Cove at the Upper Dam was com- 
pletely frozen over. ‘The mercury had fallen to ten 
degrees above zero the night before, and there was a 
good deal of floating ice in the lake, although the 
weather was then more moderate. They were obliged 
to land at Black Point, about a mile above the Upper 
Dam, and then take through the woods, breaking 
through the crusted snow eighteen inches deep, at every 
step. The men who went up with them in the boats, 
Timothy Scannel and J. Carleton, said that it was one of 
the hardest tramps they had had in a long time. At the 
Upper Dam, Mr. Whitney and his party found that 
Richardson Lake was more open, and that his Mosquito 
Brook camps could easily be reached by boat. Mr. 
Whitney is thoroughly a trout scientist. He is now 
making some very interesting studies on the sense of 
smell or instinct of scent with the salmon family. He 
believes that these fish are capable of scenting where bait 
has been drawn through the water, even if it be miles 
ahead of them, or even drawn through a day before. 
He believes that all the migrations of trout and salmon 
are governed by this sense; that by means of it they 
instantly recognize the waters of different streams, bays 
and inlets. His arguments are sound, and he can bring 
a host of incidents and experience to prove that he is 
right. When fully prepared, he will publish his 
researches, doubtless in the ForEst AND STREAM, as he 
has recently done his very readable and thoroughly in- 
structive article on the freezing and resuscitating of trout 
when thawed. 

The open season on moose in Maine closed on Friday, 
Noy. 30. The shipments of that game through Bangor 
for the season thus far have been 133. a smaller number 
than a year ago, but it is believed that there are still a 
large number in the woods to come out; possibly suffi- 
cient to bring the kill up to that of a year ago. The law 
does not prohibit a sportsman from bringing his moose 
home after the open season has closed, if legally killed 
‘n open season. The number of deer shipped through 
Bangor for the season thus far has been 2,753, against 
3.015 for the same time last year; a decrease of 262. By 
other outlets the number has generally been smaller. 
although by way of the Franklin & Megantic Railroad 
the number has been greater. By way of Bemis, one of 
the outlets of the Rangeley region, the number of deer 
shipped has been very small; while over the Phillips & 

angeley road a good many have been shipped, but not 
as many as a year ago. Dr. Daintree, of Lewiston, Me.. 
and doubtless next to Dr. Heber Bishop the leadine 
moose hunter of the country, brought out a large bull 
moose the other day. He hunted for twenty days in thé 
vicinity of his camr or Millinocket Lake, hefore he got 
the shot he desired. Messrs. George H. Hicks. G. R. 
Hall and Frank’G. Hall. of Boston, and C. D. Washing: 
ton, «f Springfield. retrrned last week from a hunting 
trip of fourteen days at King and Bartlett. They secured 
eight deer, including several large bucks, Congressman 
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Charles E. Littlefield has secured a large buck in the 


. Rangeley region; and taken it to his home in Rockland. 


Messrs. C. A. Barney, S. F. Johnson, Horace S. Dame 
and L. Dana Chapman, secretary and treasurer of the 
Megantic Club, returned last week from their hunting 
trip to Jo Marie Lake. They found hard hunting, but 
brought home a deer apiece. SPECIAL, 


The Michigan Season. 


Hartrorp, Mich., Nov. 25.—Editor: Forest and Stream: 
Thinking that your readers might like to know what is 
being done with rod and gun in this neck of the woods, I 
write you a few of the many:things that have taken 
place since I wrote you last. Frank Dean has just got 
back from a trip after bass: He brought back two nice 
strings, one weighing 5% .pounds, the rest weighing from 
2 to 3 pounds. They were caught in a small lake in the 
town of Hamilton, Van Buren county. 

H. W. Sweet and wife, of South Haven, have just 
returned from a trip to Manistee county. They were 
hunting on the Big Martiistee River, and camped on the 
north side, three and one-half miles west of High Bridge. 
There they found plenty of quail and grouse and lots of 
ducks—mallards and wood ducks—and fine bass and 
pickere! fishing in the Manistee, and speckled trout in 
Pine Creek and. Bear Creek, which are tributary to the 
Manistee. About Nov. 7 I joined Mr. and Mrs. Sweet, 
and then we crossed to the south side every day in quest 
of the light-footed deer. 

Although fresh tracks were plenty the snow fell too 
fast to suit us; and. so Mrs. Sweet lett us, and Mr. Sweet 
and I hunted grouse, and I succeeded in getting a nice 
string, including one wild goose—one of the white-headed 
variety—and it was fine eating. 

It is singular how the quail have taken possession of 
the northern counties of the lower peninsula. Six years 
ago they first made their appearance on the Manistee, and 
now we found several coveys on every farm or small 
clearing. Their stay will be permanent, for there is 
plenty of sumac bobs on which they can feed when the 
snow is deep, and the banks of the ravines and gullies 
along the river are covered with cedars, and in the bot- 
toms are nice spring runs, where the snow has to melt 
as fast as it falls, and I found that the quail and grouse 
took to this cover and there found a safe retreat. But it 
is an ideal shooting and fishing ground, as the range is 
unlimited, and if-one lot gets away you can soon find 
another. 

Now as to our local deer hunters. A party of four left 
here Nov. 1 for Baraga county, upper peninsula, consist- 
ing of Dr. Elgas, Charley Leach and Stephen Stone and 
son Charley. They have shipped eight fine deer home. 
Some were very fine specimens; two were bucks with 
very large horns, and weighing 200 pounds each. Another 
party, consisting of Ed Johns, Ed Crandal and Larilla 
White, report having killed thirteen deer and are still 
hunting. They all report grouse very plenty and found 
everywhere. 

Now a word to boys who are going to learn to shoot. I 
taught my two boys how to shoot and handle a gun. I 
told them to load and cock their guns as soon as they ar- 
rived on the hunting grounds, and always carry their guns 
as though loaded and cocked, and never point their guns, 
loaded or empty, at any one. If gunners are taught on 
this line they are always careful and will never point their 
gun at their dogs, their wives or their friends. I have 
always carried my gun at full cock while hunting, and 
have never had an accidental discharge in so doing, nor 
have my boys. You can hunt a week with either of us 
and never see what caliber our guns are. I know that 
lots of people would think this very unreasonable, but 
boys who think a gun safe because not cocked shoot their 
companions by the strikers catching on boat cleats or on 
their clothes or on brush. I once put my hammers down 
to get a duck out of the river and set the gun on a small 
log and leaned it against a tree. The gun slipped off the 
log, striking the hammers on the log, and both barrels 
were discharged... So I learned that caution was the only 
safeguard in hunting. If I had left the hammers up I[ 
should have found a place where it would surely have 
stood before leavjrig it. So I say, always handle your gun 
as though loaded and cocked, and you will never shoot 
your dog or your friend. 

I never have a gun pull more than 4 or 5 pounds on 
triggers. I have seen a man with a 7-pound gun, and it 
took a 10-pound pull to discharge it. Five partridges got 
out of a brush pile one at a time, and he pulled on each 
one till it flew out of sight through the woods, and when 
the last one was gone, I said, “Why didn’t you shoot?” 
To which he replied, “I couldn’t pull the thing off.” 

SULLIVAN COooK. 


The Belgian Hare. 

DANSVILLE, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: I read 
with much pleasure the interesting article of Mr. G, H. 
Corsan, of Toronto, in your issue of Nov. 3 about the 
Belgian rabbit (Lepus cuniculus), erroneously called hare. 
Tt is an old’ friend and fellow countryman of mine. I am 
of Flemish birth, and when a boy in old Flanders I used 
to breed them in pens for pocket money. The flesh of the 
rabbits, after being dressed, is exported to England 
(chiefly to London), and the skins, dyed and prepared, are 
exported to the United States, where they are worn by our 
fair women as imitation seal. Large fortunes have been 
made in my native city of Ghent (Belgium) by the ex- 
portation of rabbit skins to this country. The American 
breeders, for profit, should by no means neglect this part 
of the business. The pelt, when properly dyed in imita- 
tion of sealskin, is much more valuable than the flesh of the 
rabbit. Most of Mr. Corsan’s observations are true, but 
I beg leave to differ with the last paragraph of his article 
about the wild English hare not breeding with the Belgian 
rabbit. A special breed called leporides has been produced 
in Belgium by the crossing of the two. It is not a 
mule. but fertile, transmitting some of-the characteristics 
of both to their progeny and attaining a weight of from 
Io to 12 pounds sometimes. 

JuLius THE FOXHUNTER. 





The Forest anp STREAM is put to press ¢ach week on Tuesday. 


‘Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
"atest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, 


In the Adirondack Deer Country. 


At 8 P. M. Tuesday, Nov. 6, a party of five—E. G. 
Smith, Fred Wilson, F. E. Whitney, G. Shepard and S. 
M. Bennett—left Shortsville for Beaver River. We ar- 
rived at 5 A. M., where we unloaded trunks and tents 
in a downpour of rain, took our lantern, axe and tents 
and started on a tramp for our camping grounds two 
miles north. We had to wade through a river 2 feet 
deep, leveled off camp grounds alongside the river in 
the loneliest place on earth in winter and one of the finest 
in summer. After we had got our tents up and brought 
trunks and baggage up, we had breakfast at 11 o’clock 
and started hunting at 12:30 P. M. We saw one deer. 
The next day we had several shots, but did not get any 
deer. It rained continually until night. Next morning 
a foot of snow lay on the ground, and then the trailing 
began. 

One buck deer was the third day’s total. 
day we had two deer. The fifth day no luck. Sixth day 
same. Seventh day, none. Eighth day four deer. Total 
ninth day, seven deer. Total tenth day no deer. Got up 
at 5 and pulled stakes for home. It was snowing very 
hard, with 2 feet of snow on ground and 9 degrees above 
zero. Got baggage to depot at 10 A. M. and had the 
best showing of deer of any party there after living on 
deer meat for eight days. Twenty-eight deer were taken 
from Beaver River on the 14th and 15th days of Novem- 
ber, and 127 deer on train bound for Utica. Arrived home 
at 12:01 A. M., after having one of the finest hunting trips 
of the season. A man with the blues or stiff back or 
business troubles would drive them away with one trip 
deer hunting in the Adirondack Mountains. 

F. RELSEL, 


The fourth 


The Usual Way. 
From the Dawson Nugget. 

Reports are being brought down from the upper 
Stewart country giving details of indiscriminate slaughter 
of game which should be given attention by the Domin- 
ion authorities. The country adjacent to the upper 
branches of the Stewart River is a natural game pre- 
serve. Moose and caribou are found there in such abun- 
dance that hunters are reported to have killed upward 
of fifty of these noble animals in a single day. Re- 
turned prospectors state that game is being slaughtered 
merely for the fun of the thing, and scores of carcasses 
which cannot be used or carried away are left in the spot 
where they were killed. It'is certainly a shame that 
such a condition of affairs exists. The big game of the 
country is one of its most attractive features. Moose 
and caribou are not only important as furnishing a large 
portion of our meat supply, but they are the natural 
heritages of the legitimate prospector, and should be 
protected for his benefit. We submit to the authorities 
that some means should be taken to restrain men who 
insist upon killing off our big game for the mere sake 
of killing. There is no excuse for such barbarity. 


In Old Virginia. 

You ask me to report my luck. Well, it was good 
enough for any true sportsman. Through an advertise- 
ment in your columns I selected for my outing the home 
of J. H. Gafford, Baskerville, Va. His is truly a typical 
Virginian home, full of hospitality and good cheer. Al- 
though I went as a stranger, each member of the family 
seemed to do all they could to make my stay most 
pleasant and my hunting successful. I was furnished 
with a horse to ride and favored with the company of 
mine host on all my shooting trips. Mr. G. is a genial 
companion, and will help fill the bag (if requested), as he 
is an excellent shot. I went there for quail, but found a 
variety of game. Wild turkeys are often seen in the 
fields, and a skilled turkey hunter will gladly take you 
out. Deer are also plentiful. A pack of hounds is kept 
for deer or fox hunting by a neighbor near by, and you 
are sure to be invited to join in the chase or hunt, ma- 
king your own choice of the game you desire. For quail 
or an all-round shooting place, a pleasant, quiet home, I 
recommend to my brother sportsmen this place and family. 

H. O. Wirsur. 


Weights of Game. 
Barre, Vt.—The following is a list of weights of game 
shot last October by myself and brothers: Foxes, males, 
9, 1134, 10, 1014, 9 3-16, 934, 9 5-16 pounds; females, 7%, 
6%, 9 6-16, 8 7-16, 8 3-16, and 8% pounds. With the 
exception of four, all the foxes were a year or more old, 
judging from mouth and skin. The heaviest coon killed. 
a female, tipped the scales at 24 pounds. The two heaviest 
grouse, cocks, out of fifty killed, weighed 1% and 1 7-16 
pounds. The largest woodcock weighed 8% —— . 





New York, Nov. 30.—In answer to request in Forest 
AND STREAM for weight of quail would say that the fol- 
lowing birds are from Long Island, N. Y. They were 
mostly male, and were weighed on postal scales. They 
ran as follows: 6%, 7, 6%, 6, 6, 7, 7%, 6, 6%, 6%, 6, 7, 
6%4 ounces each. 

Two partridges weighed 20 ounces and 22 ounces each. 

J. D: Watton. 


“When Food Is Scarce.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The picture accmpanying the issue of Dec. 1 is one 
which will interest every friend of this typical Amer- 
ican partridge. The artist has most forcefully portrayed 
the strenuous effects of a hard winter, whose decimation 
has resulted so fatally to the weaker members of the 
covey that only a solitary hen is left to keep company 
with the five surviving cocks. But however strenuous the 


winter, it needs no prophet to inform the intelligent 
reader that affairs will be infinitely worse in the spring 
when these five males are seeking the favor of this single 
female. ; 

The Bob White branch of the American partridge family 
_ is neither polygamous nor polyandrous, 
-s Torevo, O., Dec, 1, 


Jay Beree, 
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Long Island Shooting. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Reports from Eastport advise us that there has been 
a great flight of woodcock there, and that within a 
few days more birds have been killed than for a long 
time. It seems as if, on account of the warm weather, the 
migration of the woodcock had been very late, and that 
most of them have lingered somewhere up north and then 
by some sudden spell of cold weather have all been hur- 
ried on at the same time. It will be interesting to learn 
if a similar abundance of birds has been noted in other 
parts of the country, especially in Connecticut and New 
Jersey. 

There are said also to have been an unusual number of 
partridges (ruffed grouse) killed on the east end of the 
island. There are usually a few found there, but only a 
very few. For some reason the country does not seem 
well suited to them, or perhaps there are too many opos- 
sums or foxes to allow them to breed. 

The number of ducks to be found in the Great South 
Bay is still very large, but they are becoming educated 
and are no longer killed in such numbers as when they 
first came. The continual shooting on the feeding grounds 
and the pursuit of the bird by sailboats has had its 
natural result, and now the ducks leave the bay in the 
early morning, and going outside, rest on the ocean until 
evening, when they come in again to feed during the 
night. 

Precisely this result was to have been expected from 
the hammering that the birds received on their first 
arrival, and thus the highly intelligent New York or Long 
Island sportsman has succeeded in killing the goose 
which laid the golden egg. 

Speaking of geese, a number of these have been killed 
in the bay, one man, I believe, having secured fifteen. 

Lonc ISLANDER. 


‘s 


Sayviize, L. I., Dec. 1. 


The Pittsburg Quail Market. 

Pitrspurc, Pa., Nov. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Herewith I send you an item taken from the Pittsburg 
Post of Nov. 28. Here is a chance for some of Pennsyl- 
vania’s sportsmen to make a few inquiries as to where 
these birds were killed. 

“At an East End banquet last Friday evening the 
guests were all served with ‘quail,’ one bird to each 
person. There were about 1,200 people present, conse- 
quently 1.200 quail. As it is against the law to sell game 
in Pennsylvania, these birds could not have been bought 
—therefore they must have been given to them. I am 
personally acquainted with one man who was there and 
helped to eat the quail, therefore I know whereof I speak. 
Now, Mr. Editor, where did these quail come from? 
Did the guests go out hunting the day before the banquet 
and fetch the birds they got with them? If so, where did 
they hunt? I am something of a hunter myself and 
would like to find a place where I could get 1,200 quail. 
Please answer through your paper, because if they were 
bought I would like to know where—might take a few 
hundred myself. What good are game laws if they can 
beat them in this way?” 

It appears that there is no trouble for Pittsburgers to 
get all the quail they want, game laws or no game laws. 

D. G. Lamont. 


Vancouver Island Big Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The hunting season has been in full blast for months, 
and many deer and bear have been killed by sportsmen. 
Last week a party of hunters bagged nine deer, and others 
have recently been brought in also by Messrs. R. Coe, 
Sheppard, Ripley and Beckman. 

But the most important and interesting bag made re- 
cently was Lieut. Bromley, of H. R. M. Navy, who on 
Tuesday last reached Comox with two elk and five 
bears. Lieut. Bromley made a trip into the interior with 
Mr. H. Smith as guide. They followed up Oyster River 
for fifteen or twenty miles with the above results. The 
two elk heads were fairly good ones of five points each, 
and besides bringing out these heads and the skins, Mr. 
Bromley had most of the meat brought out also, thus 
showing himself a good man and a good sportsman, and 
very different fromm many of our hunters who kill their 
game for the heads alone. 

We have had already some snow here, which has started 
hunters off after deer with renewed energy. 

Cumprrcann, B. C. Nov. 24. 


A Flag that Was Lowered. 


DENNYSVILLE, Nev. 25.—I was up in the western part 
of the county last week, and in a Little stream between 
Tunk Pond and Spring River Lake saw a lot of 
landlocked salmon on the spawning beds. I thought of 
you and how you would enjoy it. I think it the prettiest, 
wildest and most fishy looking place in the county. 

Had the good luck to tumble on a nice buck a short 
distance back of my house a few days ago. Shot at 20 
yards with No. 6 shot, and the deer never dropped his 
tail; he ran about 75 yards, stopped, turned to look at 
me with tail still up. While watching him and wishing 
for a charge of heavy shot, his tail very slowly came 
down, and in half a minute or so he dropped. When 
I reached him he was stone dead. The aorta just as it left 
the heart was nearly severed, and the shot had penetrated 
from one side into the skin of the other. I had smokeless 
powder; it was light as day, and in an open field, and I 
know his tail never flinched. But it did look odd to see 
it so slowly lowered after he had stood looking at me 
with it bolt upright. s A. TUL. 


Notes from Worcester, Mass. 


Tne close season on partridge and quail begins Satur- 
day, Dec. 1. If the winter should be mild and open quail 
should be very plentiful next fall, as there is an abundance 
of them left over. 

The total number of foxes killed by the Worcester Fur 
Company since Oct. 1 is forty-six, and J. H. Baird is 
high man with six kills. 

enshaw Pond has been leased and stocked by the 
town of Leicester and ice fishing will not be allowed there 
this winter, A. W. W. 





What Did the Caribou Weigh? 


BETHLEHEM, Dec. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
article in your last issue in regard to the weights of 
game prompts me to send you the measurements of a 
caribou skin I shot and brought with me from New- 
foundland in September of this year. The estimates of 
the probable weight of the same when killed vary so 
much that I send you the measurements after tanning, 
which, as I think, shrinks the skin some. The antlers 
were quite large, but by no means a record head, having 
thirty-two points, but rather heavy. Entire length from 
neck about 6 inches back of base of antlers, 6 feet 2 inches, 
not including tail; 5 feet 2 inches at widest part just in 
front of hind legs; 4 feet 5 inches just back of forelegs, 
3 feet 5 inches just front of forelegs. I would like the 
judgment of your readers who have shot large caribou 
as to the probable weight of the animal. ig CFL, 


A Florida Game Country. 


Mr. J. M. WILtson, Jr., of Kissimmee. Fla., writes that 
there is a territory available for a large game preserve in 
the vicinity of Kissimmee, the expenses connected with 
the acquisition of which would be very light, and he sug- 
gests that the opportunity is one which might be wel- 
comed by a club. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 








Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


Buzzards Bay Fishing. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass., Nov. 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: If you should call attention in your valuable 
paper to the fact of the great improvement in the fishing 
in the waters of Buzzards Bay, as stated in our report, 
you might not only induce more sportsmen to visit them, 
but add also to the number of members of our League. 
The next season’s fishing in the bay will undoubtedly sur- 
pass even that of this year. 

Geo. H. Patmer, Secretary. 





Mr. Palmer sends us the annual report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southern Massachusetts Fish and 
Game League for the year ending Nov. 13, 1900. It is a 
record of work done and results achieved. We quote: 

When in October, 1888, the League was formed, the 
chief object in view was to procure such legislation as 
would prevent the setting and maintaining of weirs and 
nets in the waters of Buzzards Bay. It was believed then, 
as it is now known, that the continuous use of such ap- 
paratus was exhaustive and destructive of the fisheries. 

After successive failures and defeats such legislation 
was, in 1893, secured. It was mainly urged, against great 
opposition, as a remedial experiment. 

It was claimed, in answer to our complaints, that the 
use of weirs and nets was in no way responsible for any 
scarcity of fish, nor any injury to the fisheries. It was 
urged by us that, at best, it was a monopoly, injurious to 
the rights of the people to whom the fisheries belonged. 
and interfered with the natural laws which regulate the 
growth, increase and distribution of the fishes. 

At first only a few weirs in Fairhaven were removed, 
and only slight improvement could for some time be ob- 
served. It was not until 1898 that the law went fully into 
effect, so that only two years have been given to test the 
experiment. 

During the past two summers. however, the bay and 
rivers have abounded in fish. They have come back to 
their old feeding grounds, which for years had been 
abandoned and deserted. Not only so, but the small 
fishes, which were taken in vast numbers by the weirs, 
have been permitted to grow, and have come in of larger 
size and of greater value. No hand line fisherman has 
been heard to complain that he could not catch all the 
fish he wanted. All around the ledges, the wharves and 
docks, tautog of good size have rewarded the skill of the 
fishermen and sportsmen alike. The bay and rivers have 
abounded in rock bass and scup, the bluefish has become 
an easy prey to the boatmen, and squeteague in large 
numbers could be caught by the most inexperienced angler 
and by almost any means. No such fishing has been 
known in these waters for years. 

Whether this condition of things is owing entirely to 
the protection which the law has thrown around them to 
the exclusion of weirs and nets, or whether for causes not 
yet ascertained, that in some seasons fish are plenty and 
again are scarce, may not yet be fully determined, but 
so far as is apparent, the experiment has succeeded as 
we have always believed it would. 

All that remains for us and kindred associations now 
is to guard against hostile legislation, that it may be 
fully and fairly tried. 

We have ourselves heretofore not given much atten- 
tion to the protection of birds, the Massachusetts Society 
for the Protection of Game having devoted their efforts 
to this branch of the general subject, and from their 
greater knowledge and greater influence we have been 
content to leave it to them. Early last year. however, in 
view of the threatened extinction of the partridge in many 
localities, they called in the aid of our own and all kindred 
associations. The League co-operated with the Massa- 
chusetts Central Committee in working to secure the two 
laws to prohibit the sale of woodcock and grouse, and to 
provide for fishways over the dams of such streams as 
were tenanted by trout and other edible fish. Every pos- 
sible effort was made to succeed upon these two matters, 
and the result was the passage of Chapters 344 and 379 
of the Acts of 1900. The fishway bill originated with our 
League, and was twice, in 1898 and 1899, defeated. We 
deem this law second in importance to none which we 


have to for it is of as much 
Bang secure, ‘teks plows 'd the 


streams to os as it is to protect the fisheries against 
destrustive fishing. 

. The work of*1901 is not yet laid out, but the Executive 
Committee will shortly be convened, and will receive sug- 
gestions and consider purposes. 

It will be seen from the report of our Treasurer that 
our income is ridiculously small—not equal to the current 
expenses of the League, nor does it enable us to pay our 
share of the expenses of the Central Committee. Our 
membership from death and resignation has decreased. 
Many of the young men in our vicinity ought to be in- 
duced to join us,- that they may take the places of those 
who have done about all that we shall ever be able to 
do. And those of our members who still remain with us 
should do what they can to increase our means and add 
to our usefulness. We know of no charitable institution 
with a more benevolent object than to increase the num- 
ber and value of those birds and fishes which furnish 
so great an amount of inexpensive food for man. We 
know of no work more commendable than that in which 
we are engaged. 

When God gave to man dominion over the beasts of the 
field, the birds in the forest and the fishes in the sea, He 
coupled with it His laws for their increase, growth and 
preservation, which are every day violated. to satisfy the 
greed and avarice of man and the vanity of woman. It is 
our business to stop it, as far as we can, and it is not for 
food alone that we are called upon to do all in our power 
to protect and preserve the tenants of the forests and 
the streams. Geo. H. Pater, Secretary. 

New Beprorp, Nov. 12. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
Bieniins on 0468 Spring Pond. 


Some weeks ago I mentioned the planting of a few 
landlocked salmon in Spring Pond near Bog River, in the 
Adirondacks, and that the result of this small plant had 
been the practical stocking of the pond and that the fish 
had grown very rapidly. This notice brought me a letter 
from Mr. L. O. Crane, of Boston, as to the original 
stocking of Spring Pond with trout and an account of a 
remarkable catch of trout from the stocked pond. Re- 
turning home this evening I find another letter from Mr. 
Crane correcting some of the details of his former letter. 
He says: “On my return last night from a trip I found 
a letter from my old guide in the Adirondacks. George 
Faygette, in answer to my inquiry regarding the stock- 
ing of Spring Pond. and the first catch made there. I 
find that I was mistaken when I stated that Mr. Walter 
Aiken and his guides stocked it with trout from Graves 
Pond. ‘George says that the fish were put into Spring 
Pond by Mr. John Merriman, and when they first fished 
the pond they took twenty trout that weighed 7634 pounds, 
and eight of them weighed 5 pounds each. Mr. Aiken got 
one afterward that weighed 6 pounds and a few ounces, 
and he was in the party at the time of the first killing. 
George is located on Dr. Webb's preserve at what we 
knew as Albany Lake, and has been there for a number of 
years. I put in the whole season with him at Smith's 
Lake the year before Dr. Webb bought it. The lake is 
now called Lake Lila, and the railroad station right up 
back of the old camp they call Ne-ha-sa-ne, but I call it 
Smith’s Lake still, and I am sorry that Jim Lamont and 
his good wife had to vacate, just as I regret a good many 
changes that have taken place there in the last few years. 
George wishes it understood that he has given the simple 
facts in regard to the trout of Spring Pond.” 

I do not know whether to regard it as curious or no! 
that yesterday afternoon I was at Ne-ha-sa-ne Station, and 
that yesterday forenoon while at Little Clear Pond I was 
talking with some men about this very Spring Pond, and 
the growth of landlocked salmon in it, and planning to 
plant another pond with salmon simply because they had 
done so well in Spring Pond. One of the first letters that 
I opened this evening before I had my dinner was the 
one from Mr. Crane, which I have quoted, referring to 
the region I visited yesterday. 


Trout Eggs. 


A few days ago I lifted a tray of trout eggs from a 
trough in one of the State hatcheries in the Adirondacks, 
and apparently there were two distinct kinds of eggs on 
the tray. One kind consisted of small white eggs, and 
the other of large reddish-pink eggs, certainly three times 
as large as the white eggs, yet both were from the same 
species of fish, The large eggs were from a brown 
trout, a wild fish, taken in one ot the nets while the men 
were netting whitefish. The small white eggs were taken 
from a brown trout, about the same size as the other, that 
was captured last year from the same pond, and it had 
been in the stock ponds just one year. All fish eggs are 
measured as they come into a hatchery, as that is the 
beginning of the count of fish that result from the eggs. 
but eggs differ greatly in size from the same species, and 
they have to be counted and counted again. The trays in 
a hatchery trough are all of the same size, 25% by 12% 
inches inside measurement, and they will hold from 7,000 
to 9,000 lake trout eggs, and from 12,000 to 14,000 
brook trout eggs, but they cannot be spread on a tray 
to insure a trustworthy count. Trout eggs have been 
counted by the square inch, but an actual square inch 
will contain many more eggs than a theoretical square 
inch based on the number of eggs to a lineal inch. Quarts 
and quarts of eggs have- been actually counted, and parts 
of quarts have been counted; and fluid ounces are now 
continually counted to determine the number of eggs in 
a standard quart. Here are the counts made by the 
United States Fish Commission of the number of rain- 
bow s to a quart, made at different times and places: 
6,875, 6,536, and with this for a basis one would 
be on safe side to call each quart 6,500 s, for an 
allowance must always be made, and is made, if the man 
who measures the eggs is fair, as he should be to make 
sure that that he has the number of fry that he reports 
when the hatching is fmished, but here is another count, 
7,625 sees. The last count is from eggs of domesticated 
fish, the man who measures the eggs must have one 
count for wild eggs and another for stock . _ This 
allowance can be illu by two reports I saw 
n a few da One foreman had sent to the fore- 
of spothes 2 tchery some whitefish eggs. The first 
replied 
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the second man reported that he, had reccived 153 quarts. 
The first man said he had made a fa- a!lowance in his 
measurement. Each man had reported at a central point 
without knowing the figures of the other, so, on the face 
of it, the first man had sent 5,520,000 eggs and the second 
man had received 5,630,400 eggs, or an increase of 110,400 
eggs in transit, allowing 36,800 eggs to a quart. In 
counting eggs by measure much depends on the trust- 
worthiness of the men who do the measuring, that large 
eggs are not counted as small ones, and that the proper 
standard of eggs to a quart is used. Once I found a man 
using a standard of 44,000 whitefish eggs to a quart, and 
he believed he was right, and he had no idea of deceiving 
the Commission that employed him, for he had arrived at 
his figures by measuring a lineal inch of eggs and squar- 
ing them, but eggs in a square inch do not naturally 
occupy a position where the nadir of an egg in one layer 
coincides with the zenith of the eggs below it. The safe’ 
way in figuring fish eggs is to count a part of a quart if 
there is doubt about the standard and then allow a good 
margin loss and shrinkage. 


Vermont Thrift. 


The State of Vermont has a law which provides that if 
a person takes a brook trout, rainbow trout, or Loch 
Leven trout or brown trout less than 6 inches in length. or 
a black bass less than 10 inches in length, or a landlocked 
salmon, or salmon trout or steelhead trout less than 12 
inches in length, and does not immediately return the 
same, with the least possible injury, to the waters from 
which it was-taken or caught, he shall be fined. 

This is a. good law, a salutary law, and a law such as 
every State that desires to protect and preserve its fish 
should enact, if it has not already enacted it, and it is 
short-sighted wisdom not to enforce it once it is enacted. 
At the last session of the Vermont Legislature the lower 
house voted to repeal the short trout law, and only by 
vigorous effort at the last moment was the repeal bill 
defeated in the Senate. It was touch and go to save the 
clause as it now stands. The same Legislature made an 
appropriation to build a new hatchery for the purpose of 
hatching the lake sturgeon, and for my part I cannot 
reconcile the two actions. Had the short trout bill passed 
the Senate and received the signature of the Governor to 
make it a law of the State the Legislature should at once 
have passed a bill to abolish its Fish Commission and 
close its hatchery, or it would not have been consistent. 
Vermont has never been widely advertised as being lavish 
in its expenditures for fish propagation, but such a step 
backward in this day of progress in fishing matters, as in 
other things, as to repeal the 6-inch trout law. would in- 
dicate lack of good judgment on the part of the law- 
makers if they desire to preserve the trout fishing for 
themselves and visitors to the State. Never could I un- 
derstand what any man who had arrived at years of 
discretion could do with little trout under 6 inches in 
length, or why he should desire to kill them whether there 
was a law on the subject or not, but that is simply a 
personal opinion or a matter of taste, and so does not 
have weight, but any man who loves to fish and hopes to 
live in this fair land for any length of time, and so 
expects to fish in the future, should consider that if it is 
permissible to catch baby trout under 6 inches in length 
that the supply will give out. For if they are not per- 
mitted ta grow to a breeding size before they can be 
legally killed, how can the stock he kept up? Artificial 
hatching alone will not do it, and if it would how ab- 
surd it would be for one of the States to go into the busi- 
ness of farming baby trout. If the beginning and end 
of fishculture is to hatch trout eggs and kill the infant 
fish before they can possibly spawn, it certainly cannot he 
profitable to a man or a State. No doubt the 6-inch 
trout law is violated to-day, but the man who will kill 
them does not dare sell them, and it is a venturesome 
dealer who will buy them. because of the possessior 
clause, but make it legal to catch little trout and it 
naturally follows that it would be legal to possess and sell 
them and then it will be simply a question of time when 
the trout must go. Hatcheries must draw upon wild 
streams for eggs and stock fish to keep the blood vigorous, 
and if there are no wild fish of breeding age to draw upon 
the business comes to an end. The whole thing is to me 
so ridiculous that perhaps I am wasting ink in writing of 
the danger from a repeal of a 6-inch trout law, for I be- 
lieve the better judgment of any body of lawmakers will 
prevent such action, but in Vermont better judgment was 
absent from the Lower House. and was awakened from 
slumber in the Senate only at the last moment. 


Rainbow Trout. 


Looking backward, I now think there was a time when 
I was prejudiced against the rainbow trout as a fish for 
Atlantic coast waters. At the time I did not think I was, 
and I tried to be fair even in my condemnation of the 
fish, but I planted them and they disappeared, and friends 
planted them and they disappeared, and it was generally 
supposed that they found their way to the sea, where 
they could and never returned. We have learned 
more about them since, and they do not all disappear 
when planted in waters that are suitable for them, and 
they do not always go to sea, but do go down from brooks 
into a lake, and they do remain in such a lake to a greater 
or less extent. Never did I object to the fish for any 
reason except its disappearing qualities when it was 
planted in trout streams. At first it was a more difficult 
fish to handle in the hatcheries than the native brook 
trout, and being a spring spawning trout it required a 
closed season of its own, thus complicating the fish and 
game law, and it was thought to be a Ssoft-fleshed fish, but 
time and experience has changed or modified the earlier 
opinion of the rainbow in many respects. This fish has 
been taken up, as it were, in Europe, and newspapers in 
Great Britain have much to say about it. This is an 
extract from a late issue of Land and Water, found in a 
letter written by Mr. Charles Walker: “Some years 
ago, when the controversy about the rainbow trout was 
somewhat violent, I pointed out that the rainbow had up 
to that time never done well in cold waters, but that it 
had generally been a success when introduced into warm 
waters. In the face of this it is evidently unfair to con- 
sider reports of the failuf® of the rainbow in cold waters 
ron that it is not likely to succeed in any 
the lake: in the British Isles. That it 
should escape from or gradually die out in waters in 


Scotland and the north‘of England, which ar@ frozen over 
every year for some time, only confirms the conclusion 
derived from previous experiments in other countries, and 
it is therefore most. important that reports from such 
places should be considered in the proper light. 

“Though in the south of England we find many artificial 
lakes and ponds which are rarely, if ever, frozen over for 
more than a few days at a time, and that many years often 
go without their being frozen over at all, still it is by 
no means certain that these lakes and ponds are really 
warm enough for the rainbow trout. * * * Of course 
the mountain lakes are out of the question as a rule, for 
they are cold and bare of food.” 

If this question of temperature of water has been 
urged against the rainbow in the English papers it made 
no impression upon me, and I have supposed that I had 
read about everything that had been said for and against 
the rainbow at the time of the “violent controversy” re- 
ferred to. One might get the impression from Mr. 
Walker’s letter that the rainbow would thrive only in 
warm water, whatever warm water may mean, for no 
degrees of temperature are given, but in this country the 
rainbow requires water of about the same temperature as 
the native brook trout and the brown trout, though it 
will live in the water of a slightly higher temperature than 
that fatal to fontinalis, but there is no hard and fast rule 
about this even, for other conditions than mere tempera- 
ture have to be considered. In the State of New York 
the rainbow thrives as well in waters that are thickly 
covered with ice for more days in the year than in any 
other part of the State, as it does in waters that are not 
covered with ice. In the Adirondacks ice forms to a 
thickness of 20 inches, and the waters are covered with 
ice from November to May, and it is in such waters that 
the rainbow thrives. Last week in talking with the fore- 
man of an Adirondack hatchery about the species of trout 
that did the best in the ponds and lakes near the hatchery, 
it was found that the native brook trout and the rainbow 
were the best, and the State ordered brown trout stock 
fish disposed of, and the operations of the hatchery con- 
fined to lake trout, native brook trout and rainbow trout 
as the best fish for the ice-bound waters of that region. 

A. N. CHENEY. 


> 1? 
“Public Waters. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. A. N. Cheney in his article on page 391 of your 
issue of Nov. 17 refers to applications for “public fish for 
stocking waters that are public,” and adds, “for under no 
circumstances will State fish be furnished for stocking 
private waters.” 

As a matter of fact nearly all of the fish which are fur- 
nished by the State are placed in private waters and not in 
public ones. The public waters in this State are limited 
and consist substantially of the Hudson River, I think part 
of the Mohawk. the Great Lakes, the waters in the forest 
preserves and the raging canal. 

All small lakes, ponds and nearly all the streams of this 
State are essentially private waters and not public in any 
sense of the term, and they cannot be made public by 
any legislative act or any declaration of the Commissioners 
of Fisheries. The rights of riparian owners are fixed and 
certain, and they are vested rights incident to the owner- 
ship of the fee. 

I have suggested once or twice that the Commissioners 
should define what they mean by public waters, but they 
have never done so, and unless they have changed their 
course recently all that they have required in the past has 
been an affidavit by the applicant that the fish desired are 
to be placed in public waters, with the result that private 
streams have been stocked throughout the State, and that 
fish have been furnished by the State on the pretense that 
they were public streams and very frequently by persons 
who have no interest in the streams either as riparian 
owners or otherwise. 

The result has been that many of our finest streams 
have been practically destroyed by stocking through acts 
of trespass to which the State has really been a party, and 
it is a grave question whether a claim for these injuries 
to the rights of riparian owners could not be successfully 
made to the Court of Claims of this State. 

One of the serious results of this course has been the 
claim that where fish have been introduced at some point 
in a private stream the waters in consequence were pub- 
lic; and the worst elements in the neighborhood have 
insisted upon fishing the entire stream on the ground that 
the waters by reason of such acts. which are little less than 
crimes, had made the stream public and deprived riparian 
owners of their exclusive right of fishery. 

I am not speaking at random on this point, but with 
full knowledge of more than one instance where the State 
has lent itself to the destruction of privzte waters upon 
the application of one or more persons whose statement as 
to the waters being public was known by them to he 
false, and which the State should have known to be so, or 
could easily have found out that they were false if they 
had taken a little trouble in the matter. 

Under the United States Government many seeds are 
furnished to our citizens on the ground that they con- 
tribute generally to the expenses of the Government, but 
no claim has ever been made that they should be planted 
in commons for the benefit of the public at large or that 
by planting them in a private garden the public became 
entitled to enter it and gather the products. The people 
of this State are supposed to contribute ratably toward the 
general expenses, including the expenses of the Fish Com- 
missioners, and it is worse than absurd to say that people 
owning lands adjoining private streams or private ponds 
cannot obtain any fish whatever, although they have con- 
tributed toward their production, without throwing open 
these waters to the public. while some person who has no 
interest in them can obtain all the fish that he wants to be 
placed in these very waters on the false pretense that 
they are public, 

There is a lake near this city which some years ago 
abounded in very large pickerel, and if it had continued 
in that condition it would readily bring to-day not less 
than $10,000. Some persons in the neighborhood obtained 
a lot of bass from the State; both large and small mouthed, 
with the result that the small-mouthed have all gone down 
to the river and the large-mouthed bass have destroyed 
nearly’ all the large pickerel. To-day it is a pickerel and 
bass pond, some of both, not much of either, and the 


damage sustained by the acts to which the State was a 

party are at the very lowest estimate $5,000, and this is 

but one instance out of many. J. S. VAn CLEEF. 
Povcnxzspsigz, Nov, 20. 


Florida Sharks. 


I AM reminded by Mr. C. M. Stark’s letter, referring to 
John I. Eastman, formerly of Concord, N. H., of Mr. 
Eastman’s exploits as a fisherman last winter at Hawk’s 
Park, Fla. He did not bob for the festive eel, but landed 
some sharks which were eyeopeners. On two occasions 
when his lines were set over night he found 6-foot sharks 
on the hooks, and the sharks had been bitten squarely in 
two by something larger. It is hardly necessary to say 
that bathing there lost its charms. D. R. MarsHALL. 


The Hemel, 


‘Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

Dec. 10.—Paris, Mo.—Fourth annual field trials of the Missouri 

Field Trials Association. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 
1901. 

Jan. 14.—Greenville, Ala.—Fifth annual field trials of the Alabama 
Field Trials Club. john B. Rosenstihl, Sec’y. 

Jan. 21.—Benton County, Miss.—Tenth annual field trials of the 
United States Field Trials Club. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, 


Tenn. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
Dec. 6-10.—Cincinnati, O.—Annual bench show of the Cincinnati 
Fox Terrier Club. J. C. Trohliger, Sec’y., 
1901. 
Feb. 26-March 1.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Kennel Club’s annual 
bench show. C. M. Munhall, Sec’y. 
March 6-9.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Duquesne Kennel Club’s annual 
berch show. F. S. Stedman, Sec’y. 











Eastern Field Trial Club’s Trials. 


Subscription Stake. 


Many of the visitors left for other parts on Saturday, 
consequently the attendance was much smaller. The in- 
terest in a trial is difficult to maintain if the competition 
carries over into the second week. 

The competition as a whole was not marked by any 
special brilliancy of execution. The best work was done 
on the last day of this stake, and the winners therefore 
were of the competitors which ran on the last day. 

Sioux, winner of first, surpassed any competitor in 
the stake, although her good work was seriously marred 
by her disobedience. Loud orders and much whistling 
seemed necessary in handling her, and on scattered birds 
she was handled with the greatest difficulty. However, 
she had more range and speed than any other dog in 
the stake, and maintained them to a uniform degree. 
She found well and showed a knowledge and skill in 
locating and pointing which were admirable. 

Peg’s Girl won second easily. She was going with 
less range and spirit than when she ran in the All-Age 
last week, but her work on birds in respect to accurate 
locating and pointing was of a high finish. 

Geneva was placed third. She ranged well, and at good 
speed. However, in bird work she was surpassed by 
both Sioux and Peg’s Girl. 


Monday, Nov. 26, Seventh Day. 


The weather was cool almost to a degree of rawness. 
A stiff wind blew, and the sky was overcast with broken 
clouds. The fields were wet and heavy as a consequence 
of the all-day downpour of rain on the preceding day. 
Nevertheless, the birds were moving in search of food, 
and they were found in sufficient numbers for the pur- 
poses of the competition. The spectators had dwindled 
down to a relatively small number. 

Lady Rachel and Geneva were started at 8:14. The 
half hour of running on Saturday was cut out of com 
petitive consideration, and the heat began anew. It 
therefore was two hours in duration. Lady was dis- 
obedient and exceedingly difficult to keep in bounds, at 
times working out of control. Geneva was not taking 
in so wide a scope in her ranges as on Saturday, though 
she was working well, and was under control. Geneva 
found and pointed five bevies, was steady on point and 
back, and worked to the gun. Lady made four points 
on singles, backed well at such times as she could be 
called in, broke shot once when a bird was killed to her 
point, and was lost part of the time. Geneva slowed up 
and contracted her range about the middle of the heat, 
and Lady was going much slower and narrower at the 
finish. The heat had no notably remarkable features. 

Sioux and Peg’s Girl were cast off at 10:27. This 
heat was easily the best of the stake. While Sioux was 
difficult to handle, she outranged and outworked all her 
competitors. She did not break away on any self hunt 
ing trips, and showed finding and pointing abilities of a 
high order. Peg pointed two bevies and had a share in 
a third on which both pointed. Roading on to locate, 
Sioux flushed, and stopped to wing, or pointed just as 
the bevy flushed. Peg made six points on singles, and 
was pleasingly sharp and accurate in 4ll her bird work. 
While her range was good, it was not up to that dis- 
played in the All-Age Stake. Sioux found and pointed 
four bevies, and made four good points on single birds. 
She maintained her speed and range to the finish, and 
won out with something to spdre. 

The competition was suspended till after lunch, which 
was served at Yount’s. 





Final, 


Peg’s Girl and Geneva were cast off at 2:24 and ran 
24 minutes. Soon Peg pointed, and moving on to 
locate, Geneva joined in the roading, and both pointed 
the bevy in the open. On the scattered birds in woods 
Peg made four points and a flush, and Geneva made a 
flush. Geneva made two points on singles. Peg in open 
weeds flushed some outlying birds, then held her point 
on some which remained and flushed wild. The dogs 
were then ordered up. 


The judges soon thereafter announced the winners, as 
follows: Fist, Siaux; second, Peg’s Girl; third, Geneva, 
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Continental Field Trial Club’s: 

s 
Trials. 

Arter the trials of the preceding two weeks were con- 
cluded, the prospects of a good entry in ‘the Members’ 
Stake of the Continental Field Trial Club were not 
promising. The weather during the running of the pre- 
ceding trial had been mostly unpleasant, the competition 
of it dragged wearisomely a large part of the time, and a 
majority of the sportsmen present left before and after 
the trials were concluded. 

However, the Members’ Stake of the Continental Club 
was a gratifying success. The number of starters was 
eight. The competition was of an exceedingly high degree 
of sound merit, considering it as a whole. 

The stake was at first fixed to be run on Friday, but for 
the convenience of the members it was postponed to the 
following day, Dec. 1. 

The distinguished field trial handler and field trial judge, 
Mr. Frank Richards, accepted an invitation to judge the 
stake. He managed the competition skillfully. 

The weather was ideal for good’ competition. The 
night had been keenly frosty. The air in the morning was 
sharp. The shadows of trees and fences were white, while 
in the open, under the warmth of a bright sun, the vege- 
tation glistened with the wet of the melted frost. The 
birds sought the open, where there was warmth and 
comfort, so that there were birds found in abundance 
for the purposes of the competition. 

The dogs were handled by their owners. 
drawn to run in the order as follows: 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s b., w. and t. setter dog Jean de Reszke 
(Gleam’s Pink—Dell V.) with C. W. Keyes’ liv. and w. pointer 
dog Hillcrest Brant (Von Gull—Baby Ruth). 

Edm, H. Osthaus’ liv. and w. -—e bitch Ripsey (Rip Rap— 
Dolly D.) with Eldred Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter bitch Vivian 
(Gath’s Mark—Gossip). 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter bitch Lenabelle (Sam— 
Minnie B.) with J. W. Baker’s lem. belton dog Rod Noble (Rod- 
fie'd—Daughter Noble), withdrawn. 

Edm. H. Osthaus’ liv. and w. pointer dog Paladin (Ripsaw— 


Cricket) with H. Ames’ o, b. setter bitch Belle of Hard Bargain 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Daisy Croft). 


They were 


A start was made near the railroad, about three miles 
from town. The weather conditions were perfect. The 
competition was well managed. 


First Round. 


Jean de Reszke and Hillcrest Brant opened the compe- 
tition at 9:10. They soon disappeared over the top of a 
hill and were both tound on a point on a bevy. On the 
scattered birds, Jean pointed a single. Sent on, he next 
found and pointed a bevy, and Brant backed him in a 
wiggly manner. Both were steady to shot. Up at 9:54. 
Jean was the most independent ranger. Brant trailed him 
a good part of the time. They went at good speed, and 
beat out a fairly wide scope of ground. 

Ripsey and Vivian were started at 9:57. Ripsey had 
been hunted a good deal during the week, and ran sore 
and a bit stale. Her owner had no intention to run her 
in this stake till the evening before the race, so that she 
had no preliminary conditioning with a view to com- 
petition. However, she ranged middling well, and went 
better as the heat advanced and as she got warmed up to 
her work. The judge rode up a bevy, and on the marked 
birds in woods Ripsey flushed a single. Vivian made a 
point, probably on foot scent, as a single bird was flushed 
some yards away after she had moved on. Sent on, in an 
open field Vivian pointed a bevy and then flushed it. Rip- 
sey backed staunchly. Ripsey pointed a single accurately 
in the open field. Sent on, she again pointed and was 
backed by Vivian; as she moved on to locate with her 
handler, the birds flushed. In an open field Ripsey pointed 
where some crows had been, and was backed. Ripsey 
pointed a bevy in open weeds and was backed by Vivian. 
On a side hill in weeds, Vivian pointed a single bird; she 
moved forward and it flushed. Up at 10:46. Ripsey was 
wise in her seeking, and showed a great deal of bird sense. 
Vivian also was wise, but she marred her work by point- 
ing inaccurately. Their range was middling. 

Lenabelle and Vivian were cast off at 10:56. Rod Noble 
was the dog drawn to run against the former, but his 
owner delayed till the last moment in the matter of en- 
gaging a wagon, and as there was none there wilich suited 
him, Rod was left in town. Vivian was run merely as a 
bracemate with no reference to the competition. ivian 
found and pointed two bevies. Lenabelle was lost quite a 
long while. Near the end of the heat she found and 
pointed a bevy. Up at 11:58. Lenabelle was erratic in 
her ranging, and her competition was ordinary. She had 
good speed, but her range was not conducted with judg- 
ment. 

Belle of Hard Bargain and Paladin started at 12:12. 
The sun was shining clear and warm. Belle immediately 
began to cast wide, and took her range with good judg- 
ment. She made a long cast up a valley through some 
stubble, going up on one side and returning on the other. 
Not far away from the party she found and pointed a 
bevy. The dogs were brought together. There was no 
success with the scattered birds. Paladin nicely pointed a 
bevy in the open field and Belle backed him well. In the 
woods. on the scattered birds Paladin pointed a single bird 
well and flushed one. Up at 12:52. Belle had much the ad- 
vantage in speed and range. Paladin was going better to- 
ward the middle and close of the heat. 


Second Round. 


A rest of nearly two hours was taken at lunch. Four 
dogs were retained in the running, with Paladin held 
in reserve. They competed as follows: 

Jean de Reszke and Ripsey at 2:47 started in an open 
field. Ripsey going along the foot of a weed field was lost 
to view. Going along the top of it some moments after- 
ward, Jean pointed. A large bevy flushed wild. Ripsey. 
too, standing at the foot of the hill, was pointing it. Jean 
made a good point on a single in the open, end Ripsey 
backed staunchly. On the scattered birds in the woods 
Ripsey made five points on singles and Jean made two. 
Leaving the end of the woods, Ripsey, close by a fence, 
pointed ; on the opposite side of the fence Jean, coming in 
down wind, flushed the bevy which she was poiuting. 
The birds were not followed. In a cornfield Ripsey next 
found and pointed a bevy, and Jean backed. The birds 
were followed into a pine woods. Both pointed a single. 
Jean gext pointed and was backed, but was 


found; foot scent, probably. Each next made a- good 
point on single birds in pine woods. The heat was full 
of good working action on birds. Ripsey was ranging 
and going better than in her first heat. She distinctly out- 
worked her competitor on birds, though Jean, tod, showed 
ability in bird work. Ripsey distinguished herself by her 
precision and reliability in point work and her excellent 
bird sense. Up at 3:21. 

Belle of Hard Bargain and Lenabelle were cast off at 
3:30. A bevy was seen to cross ahead out of some pines 
and Belle came galloping out in the wake of it. No one 
could tell whether it was an error or a coincidence. Belle 
next pointed a bevy in the open and Lenabelle backed. 
Sent on. Belle pointed and Lenabelle, going up to her, re- 
fused to back, and stole the point. othing was found. 
Belle next roaded under difficult conditions to a point on 
a bevy in brush in a run, and Lenabelle crowded in ahead 
and flushed the bevy. Sent on. In the open Belle pointed 
a bevy. Lenabelle was not near at the time. Belle was 
steady to wing. Much of the ground was rough and irreg- 
ular so that good ranging was a matter of impossibility. 
The heat ended at 4:09. 

The judge announced then that the competition was 
ended, and that the winners were: First, Belle of Hard 
Bargain; second, Lenabelle; third, Ripsey. 

The owners of the winners were the recipients of hearty 
congratulations. 

Jean ran a much better race than Lenabelle, and second 
and third was thought by many to lie between him and 
Ripsey, with Ripsey for choice. 

The conditions of the stake were $10 entrance, sweep- 
stake, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. to first, second and third 
respectively. The winner of first also received a beauti- 
ful silver loving cup and a portrait of the winner donated 
by the eminent artist, Mr. Edmund H. Osthaus. 

B. WaATERs. 


United States Field Trial Club. 


TreNTON, Tenn., Nov. 27.—The following gentlemen 
will act as judges in the January trials of the United 
States Field Trial Club, to be held at Grand Junction, 
Tenn.: Pointer Derby, P. Lorillard, Jr., Theo Sturges 
and Arthur Merryman. Setter Derby and All-Age Stake, 
Theo Sturges, Arthur Merryman and C. E. Buckle. 

W. B. Starrorp, Secretary. 








Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 





Tue loving cup to be presented to Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan by the N. Y. Y. C. will be ready shortly for 
presentation, which will be made, it has been decided. as 
soon as the new home of the club is ready for occupancy. 
It is thought eminently fitting that the first function to 
be held in the new house should be one of compliment to 
Mr. Morgan, since he is the donor of the ground that the 
house stands upon. 


THERE will always be a desire to have the races for the 
America Cup sailed at Newport, but the reason urged, 
namely, that there will be fewer boats following the com- 
peting yachts, should always be sufficient to defeat itself, 
because it means that there will be fewer people to see the 
sport. The more spectators the better. It will be better 
to endure the discomforts of the Sandy Hook course’ for 
the sake of the enormous public interest that can be grati- 
fied there; and as for keeping the course clear, that was 
done in the Shamrock year beyond the power of any 
yachtsman to criticise. Sir Thomas Lipton has put him- 
self squarely on record as in favor of the Sandy Hook 
course over all others for the next international yacht 
race. 


The Newport Y. R. A. 


New York City, Dec. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Newport Yacht Racing Association has determined 
to give two series of races of three each in the summer 
of 1901. The first series will take place on July 18, 20 


.and 22, and the second series in the week immediatel 


succeeding the New York Y. C. cruise. H. B. Duryea, W. 
Cane, R. N. Ellis, committee. 





Mr. J. Lawson-Johnston died on board his yacht White 
Ladye at Cannes, France, on Nov. 24. In November, 
1897, he bought from the Prince of Wales the racing yacht 
Britannia, which was afterward sold to Mr. Ernest Terah 
Hooley, who in turn sold it to Mr. Jameson. The vessel 
afterward sailed under the colors of the Prince of Wales. 
Mr. Lawson-Johnston later bought the yacht White Ladye, 
which was formerly owned by Mrs. Langtry. He re- 
cently rented Inverary Castle, the Scottish seat of the 
Duke of Argyll. He also made liberal provision for the 
widows and children of soldiers who fought in the Boer 


war. 
Ree 


The Nominating Committee of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
has named the following officers for election at the an- 
nual meeting: Com., Hazen L. Hoyt, steamer Belle 
Hazen; Vice-Com., M. Roosevelt Schuyler, cutter Jessica ; 
Rear-Com., Stephen W. Roach, steamer Emeline; Sec’y, 
Edward M. MacLellan; Treas.. W. Forbes Morgan, Jr.; 
Meas., Charles D. Mower; Trustees, for three years, 
ee B. Wilson, James Francis; for two years, Augus- 
tin Monroe, Julian Rix; for one year, Horatio R. Harper, 
W. W. Phillips. nee 


Mr. B. B. Crowninshield has an order for a fleet: of 
one-design catboats to be used at South Yarmouth. Mass. 
The boats will be about 15ft. on the waterline, aoft. over 


all, and.are designed for comfortable afternoon sailing as: 


well as for racing. 


Isolde. , 

IsozpE was designed by Mr. William Fife, Jr., for Mr. 
Peter Donaldson, and was built at the Fife yard at Fairlie, 
Scotland, in 1895. Although designed solely for racing, 
her accommodations below decks are excellent, and her 
comparatively small and compact rig make her an almost 
ideal cruiser. As a racing boat her performances have 
been most consistent from the start; she was very suc- 
cessful in the old 40-rating class for which she was 
originally designed, and her enviable record has con- 
tinued down to the close of last season’s racing in the 
65it. class. The first season she raced she started fifty- 
two times and won thirty-one first prizes and six others, 
the value of the prizes amounting to £1,162. Isolde was. 
bought early this year by Com. Fred M. Hoyt, of the 
Stamford Y. C.,.and was sailed across by Capt. Alexan- 
der Hogarth. She made the passage from the Clyde to 
Halifax, N. S., in thirty-two days, arriving there on 
July 2. Mr. Hoyt met her at Halifax, and on July 4 
left there for Greenport, where she arrived on July 12. 

Fife boats are known the world over for their great 
beauty, and in this feature Isolde maintains her designer’s 
reputation. Her low freeboard (2ft. 8in., the same as the 
4oft. cutter Minerva, one of Fife’s earlier productions) 
tends to give her a very shippy appearance. Isolde is of 
composite construction, and her angle frames are strongly 
strapped and braced. The planking is of elm, pitch pine 
and teak 2in. thick, and the deck is of yellow pine 134in. 
thick. Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

EN Re weer aed Bs op pe piped 84ft. 6in. 

TUNA Seated hik sot Wutis pe chunk a oy cee 6oft. 
Overhang— 

SME Ecco ts arranger tees con ig wah e ales 1rft. 

PEE hs hp ane Reet conte eee ee eee cei 13ft. 6in. 
Beam— 

I oan ok te ae alee ieee 17ft. 

SP pe ashi esacticns hei oen te san vier 15ft. 
Freeboard— 

aor eee rete acas eet eevee 4ft. r1oin. 

er eat eae to ius vecakees en ei 2ft. 8in. 

cose Set Na ree oe teeta See 3ft. 6in. 
OR ee aie Cree nee 11ft. gin. 
et no a oh's no bn xsd ne seeau 4,000 sq. ft. 


The result of her racing in American waters during 
the past season is as follows: 

Aug. 8, N. Y. Y. C. Cruise—Run from New Haven to 
a ‘London, Astrild won, Hester second and Isolde 
third. 

Aug. 9, N. Y. Y. C. Cruise—Run from New London to 
Newport, Hester won, Isolde second and Astrild third. 

Aug. 10, N. Y. Y. C. Cruise—Run from Newport to 
Vineyard Haven, Isolde won, Hester second and Astrild 
third. : 

Aug. 11, N. Y. Y. C. Cruise—Run from Vineyard 
Haven to Newport, Isolde won, Hester second and Astrild 
third. 

Aug. 13, Race for Redmond Cup—Isolde won, Astrild 
second and Hester third. Race for the Astor cup, Isolde 
finished fifth. 


Sept. 1, Larchmont Y. C.—Isolde won and Astrild 
second. 

Sept. 3, Larchmont Y. C.—Isolde won and Astrild 
second. : 

Sept. 8, Larchmont Y. C.—Astrild won and Isolde 
second 


Sept. 15, Atlantic Y. C_—Isolde won and Astrild second. 
The plans of Isolde that appear in this issue were taken 
from Dixon Kemp’s Yacht Architecture. 


The Yachtsmen’s Club. 


Mr. C. T. Piecre, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 


tee of the Yachtsmen’s Club, has issued a circular which 


has been sent to all the club members, that a series of 
lectures on subjects of interest to all yachtsmen will be 
given at the club rooms, 47 West Forty-third street, every 
Wednesday evening at 8:30 during the winter. It will 
be seen from the following programme that the ablest men 
in the country have been secured to speak on scientific 
yachting topics, and there is every reason to believe that 
the lectures will be a great success. The idea is an ad- 
mirable one, and the club should receive the hearty sup- 
port of yachtsmen in its efforts to raise the standard of 
yachting. 





47 West Forty-third Street, New York, Nov. 30.—Dear 
Sir: Arrangements are now about completed for a series 
of informal lectures or talks on subjects of interest to 
yachtsmen, to be given at the club rooms every Wednes- 
day evening during the winter. 

The series will commence on Wednesday, Dec. 5, at 
8:30 P. M., when Mr. Gilbert H. Wilson will talk on 
“Sails, Their Construction, Care and Handling.” On 
Wednesday, Dec. 12, Mr. John L. Bliss will talk on “The 
Compass and Its Adjustment.” 

The complete programme shortly to be announced will 
include talks on yacht designing, construction, etc., b 
Messrs. B. B, Crowninshield, John Hyslop and Clinton H. 
Crane, and on rigging and knots by Mr. John F. Byno, 
also a class in navigation under the tuition of Capt’ 
Howard Patterson. 

A mess dinner will be served every Wednesday even- 
ing to members who notify the House Committee a day 
in advance. The price will be one dollar per cover. 
Dinner will be served a la carte without notice. 

The following gentlemen are proposed for ag 
Vice-Com. R. P. Doremus, Atlantic Y. C.; Mr. E. B. 
Havens, Atlantic Y. C.; Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, Eastern 
Y. C.; Mr. W. Roosevelt-Schuyler, Manhasset Bay Y. C.; 
Mr. J. G. Fraser, Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 

C. T. Prerce, Sec’y. 


The Morse Iron Works and Dry Dock Company has 
added to its plant and yacht basin at the foot of Fifty. 
sixth, Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth streets, South 
Brooklyn, by the purchase of the Mumm property on the 
north, better known as the McGowan yacht basin, and 
has already commenced extensive improvements. 

: 2zee 

The sloop yacht Schemer, Mr. Robert Henke, is being 
given a new bow and over! ing stern at Attlewood 
yard, foot of Twenty-fourth street, South Brooklyn. . 


Sarit 
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Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 


The Ballasting of the 70-Footers. 


Tue following letter from the Newport Y. R. A. will 
be read with interest, as it brings to light for the first 
time the special rules adopted by the owners of the four 
70-footers : j 





Cornelius Vanderbilt, Esq.—Dear Sir: We have re- 
ceived your communication in reference to the races sailed 
under our auspices at Newport during the past summer. 
‘These races, as advertised, were sailed under “the special 
rules adopted by the class.” The rules relating to ballast 
are: 

“Should it be found that any yacht exceeds 7oft., any or 
all of the other yachts may, at the option of their re- 
spective owners, add movable ballast for the purpose of 
making it or them equal in length to the longest yacht. 
Ballast, however, shall not be added for any other pur- 
pose. 

“Nothing in this or the preceding clauses shall be con- 
strued as a prohibition against the addition of any articles 
or equipment other than ballast or copper. Nothing, how- 
ever, shall be stowed in hold of yacht between keelson and 
floor frames, except sails, and one additional ton of lead, 
which has been provided by builder, must be carried dur- 
ing season of 1900.” 

Under the rules, therefore, the committee regret that 
they have no choice other than to disqualify Rainbow in 
the series of races sailed at Newport. Respectfully yours. 

Rap N. EL ts, 

Woopsury KANE, 

A. Cass CANFIELD. 
New York, Nov. 27, 1900. 


A Stormy Trip Asound the Cape. 


THE auxiliary yawl Kathleen, formerly Prudence, re- 
cently bought by Mr. Jas. H. Hutchens, of this city, ar- 
rived at Travers Island on Nov. 27, after a stormy trip 
around Cape Cod from Boston. The yacht experienced 
some very heavy storms off the Cape and through Vine- 
yard Sound, and her safe arrival at this time of year, con- 
sidering her length over all is but 35ft., demonstrates what 
a properly built small boat is capable of when in the hands 
of seamen. Capt. Fred Sterling and a hand comprised 
the crew. Kathleen was designed by L. J. Neilson in 
1898, and is 22ft. on the waterline, oft. 8in. beam and 
draws 3ft. 8in. 


* The New International Signal Code. 


THE international code of signals at sea, after being in 
use for thirty-two years, is to be altered by the addition 
of eight flags. Hitherto the code has consisted of eighteen 
flags, with which 77,000 words could be made. With the 
enlarged code 375,000 signals will be possible, and one 
advantage of the new system will be that no one flag will 
be used more than once in the same “hoist.” In future 
a yellow and black flag borne quarterly will signify that 
ithe vessel has cholera on board and is to be avoided. A 
‘single pennant representing the letter “S” will be the 
‘signal of distress. The new code will be introduced on 
- I, 1901, and will become compulsory twelve months 

ter. 


Canada Cup Matters. 


_ THe men who will represent the Royal Canadian Y. C. 
in making the arrangements with the Chicago Y. C. for 
the international race series, to be held next summer for 

cup, were elected in Toronto on Nov. 26 from 
the members of the Royal Canadian Y. C., which issues 
the ae The names are C. A. B. Brown, H. C. Mc- 
Leod, Z. Jarvis, F. M. Grey and George Gooderham. 


These men will meet the committee appointed by the 
Chicago Y. C. next week, and the size of the yacht that 
will be built for the trial races on both sides will be 
settled upon. 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, already has a large amount of new work on hand. 
Among the orders already placed are a steam yacht for 
a New York yachtsman, whose name is withheld for the 
present. She will be 115ft. on the waterline, 2oft; beam 
and will draw 8ft. 6in.; a speed of fourteen knots is 
guaranteed. An auxiliary cruising schooner for Mr. 
Henry T. Sloane; this boat will be built at Geo. Lawley 
& Sons Corp., South Boston; she is 85ft. on the waterline, 
22ft. 6in.. beam and will draw 13ft. 6in.; her engine will 
drive her at a speed of seven knots an hour. A cruising 
sloop for Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, which is now build- 
ing at Woods’ yard, City Island; she is 44ft. on, the 
waterline, 15ft. beam and draws 5ft. 6in. Three boats of 
one design have been ordered by Messrs. A. Rogers, D. O. 
Mills and H. T. Hoyt, an 18ft. sailabout for Mr. R. M. 
Jones, an 18ft. racing boat for Mr. G. M. Pynchon, an 
18ft. catboat and a 2oft. sloop for Mr. R. W. Stuart, also 
two raceabouts. 

R2Re 


The Yachting World of, Nov. 22 says: “Mr. Linton 
Hope, the well-known designer, has opened an office at 
213 Piccadilly, W., where, under the style of Linton Hope 
& Co., a yacht agency business will be conducted. 

RRe 
_ Mr. Fred Lawley, of the George Lawley & Sons Corp., 
is designing an 18ft. knockabout for Mr. Alfred Douglass, 
of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. She will be 31ft. over all, 


6ft. 4in. beam and sft. draft. He also has an order for 
a 46-footer for an Eastern yachtsman. 


RRR 


Messrs. Gardner and Cox have arranged for the transfer 
to this country of the Fife designed cutter Senta, which 





was built at the Fife yard at Farlie in 1808. It is stated» 


that Mr. A. N. Hinkle, of Cincinnati, has bought her. 
RRR 


Extensive improvements will be made this winter upon 
the steam yacht Carmen, owned by Mr. C. A. Starbuck, of 
this city. The cabin plan will be entirely remodeled, so as 
to include three additional staterooms, and the forward 
deck house will be enlarged to increase the dining room 
to double its present size. The improvements upon the 


- yacht will be made at her berth in MclIntosh’s Basin, 


South Brooklyn, and she will be placed in commission 
early in February for a Southern cruise. 
Rae 

Kiley’s marine agency has sold the 87ft. schooner 
Achilles to Edward P. Frost, of Providence, who will 
convert her into a house boat with auxiliary power; 
the 44ft. naphtha launch Gwendolyn to Frank D. Somes, of 
New London, for shipment to Florida; the 33ft. knock- 
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63ft. schooner Durango to Geo. P. Loring, of Boston, for 
cruising in Maine waters; the 26ft. catboat Wasp to 
Bangor parties. : 

3 neue 


The steam yacht Wadena is fitting out at Tebo’s basin 
and is expected to sail about the middle of January for 
Southern waters and Bermuda. 


Ree 


Mr. George Lord Day has given up for the present his 
contemplated trip to Cape Town, South Africa, in his 
schooner yacht Endymion, and the yacht has been laid up. 


Ree 


The following yachts are in their winter quarters at 
New London: Steam yacht Waconta (formerly Eleanor), 
J. J. Hill, owner; steam yacht Kanawha, John P. Dun- 
can, owner; steam yacht Narada, Henry Walters, owner ; 
schooner yacht Quisetta, Lippett Bros., owners; steam 
yacht Tillie, Fred Osgood, owner; steam yacht Narwhal, 
Charles Osgood, owner, and steam yacht Fedalena, Col. 
A. C. Tyler, owner. 

nue 


Capt. Geo. W. Bloomer, of the yacht Flossie, was 
washed overboard in a gale in Chatham Bay on Nov. 22. 
He held on to a rope and after being in the water three 
hours was rescued just as he was about losing con- 


sciousness, 
Ree 


Mr. H. C. Winteringham has placed a contract with 
the Pusey & Jones Company for an auxiliary steel cruising 
schooner for Mr. Charles J. Canfield, of New York. She 
will be r25ft. roin. over all, 17ft. 8in. beam and 1oft. gin. 


deep. 
nee 


The steam yacht Neckan, owned by Hartley C. Baxter, 
was partially destroyed by fire while in her winter quarters 
at New Meadows River, Me. The loss was covered by 


insurance, 
nearer 


The steam yacht Sapphire has been purchased by Mr. 
Al Hayman, of New York, from Mr. Harrison Drum- 
mond, of St. Louis. 

Rue 


The steam yacht Sagamore has been sold by Mr. John 
Hanan through Manning’s yacht agency to Mr. Edward 
Clinton Lee, of Philadelphia. It is Mr. Lee’s intention 
to proceed south for the winter as soon as Sagamore can 
be put in commission. 

Ree 


Of the repairs to the Shamrock now going on at 
Scott’s yard, Greenock, as before announced, the Yachting 
World of Nov. 15 says: “Over the manganese bronze of 
which the underbody is constructed there are a couple of 
strakes of aluminum plating. The lower of these strakes 
cuts the waterline for a length of about 20 or 3oft. amid- 
ships. The action of the salt water had played havoc 
with this metal where it was immersed, and the whole 
strake has accordingly been stripped off from stem to 
stern and new plates riveted on. The new plates, strangely 
enough, are of ordinary mild steel 5-16in. in thickness, and 
strips of canvas smeared with white lead are being intro- 
duced between the steel and bronze to lessen the chances 


of corrosion.” 
zee 


“The schooner yacht Elmina, Mr. H, Exshaw,” says 
the Field, Nov. 17, “has left Cowes for France, and 
thence she will sail for the West Indies and New York.” 


RRR 


The London Yachting World, in its last issue, records 
a rumor that John R. Drexel’s steam yacht Sultana, which 
is now being overhauled and refitted at Havre, is to be 
sold to an English yachtsman. 


RRe 


The officers for the year 1901 of the Royal Ulster Y. C. 
are as follows: Com., the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
K. P.; Vice-Com., Col. Sharman Crawford, D. L.; Rear- 
Com., Sir Thomas Lipton; Hon. Treas., C. Herbert 
Brown, J. P.; Hon. Sec’y, Hugh C. Kelly. 

Ran 

The yacht Scionda has been sold by Mr. Alfred W. 
Booth, of the Atlantic Y. C., through Mr. F. Bowne 
Jones to Mr. Robert Thompson, of St. John, N. B. 
Scionda is to be the flagship of the Royal Kennebaccasis 


atin 
Ree 


Mr. C. D. Mower has a number of orders for new 
boats, and is already very busy with the designs: he has 
on hand. Among his orders are a 6o0ft. cruising launch 
for Mr. W. S. Douglass, of New Orleans; a 30ft. water- 
line centerboard cruising boat for Mr. Louis Sayer, of 
Canandaigua, N. Y.; a class of one-design single- 
handers to be built by Emmons, of Swanscott, and a 3oft. 
keel cruiser for a Western yachtsman who spends his 
summers on Long Island Sound. These boats are all 
cruisers of a wholesome type with good accommoda- 
tions. In the racing classes Mr. Mower has designed an 
extreme boat of the skimming dish type for Mr. John 
Williams, who will build and race the boat in Australia. 
She is 18ft. on the waterline, 37ft. 3in. over all, oft. beam 
and carries 737 sq. ft. of sail. The draft of hull is 7in., 
and she is to be sailed with no ballast other than her 
crew. In English waters he will be represented by a 
15ft. waterline knockabout designed for Mr. E. S. Jack- 
son who will use the boat in the Bristol Channel. A 
design for a 16ft. waterline jib and mainsail boat for after- 
noon sailing and general work has been sent to Mr. 
Thomas Westtake, of Lyttleton. New Zealand. Plans are 
also being prepared for a one-design class for one of the 
smaller clubs near New York. 


Ree 


Mr. W. N. Bavier has sold his cruising yawl Possum 
through the Huntington & Seaman agency to Mr. David 
Gregg, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y. : : 

2Ree 
he schooner yacht Nokomis, Mr. E. T. Hatch, is 
being fitted with auxiliary power and a house will be 


laced on the after deck. She is lying at the foot of 
Beunty-cinth street, South Brooklyn. 


about Fairplay to James D. Carmen, of Brooklyn; the 
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William Butler Duncan, Jr. 


THROUGH the courtesy of the Home Journal we repro- 
duce the picture of William Butlet Duncan, Jr., who is 
to manage the new defender of the America Cup. Mr. 
Duncan is a graduate of the Naval Academy, and during 
his course there was noted for his ability as a seaman. 
On the sloop of war Vandalia he was signal officer, and 
was especially complimented for his excellent work by 
her commander, Capt. Wallace. When he resigned from 
the navy he interested himself in the Gorringe shipbuild- 
ing enterprise, and acquired much practical knowledge in 
the art of ship construction. He was also mastcr and 
pilot of one of the vessels used by the company. \Vhen 
he retired from this enterprise he became an active boat 





WILLIAM BUTLER DUNCAN, JR. 


sailer. His first yacht was the cutter Yolande, then he 
purchased the 65ft. cutter Huron, which had a successful 
record during his ownership. He sailed Defender in the 
trial races against Columbia, where she made a fine 
showing, and he was one of the amateurs of the crews of 
Vigilant, Defender and Columbia. Mr. Duncan organized 
and trained tle first Deer Island crew who were noted for 
their snappy work. For several years he was in command 
of the First Battalion, Naval Militia. and he was senior 
watch officer of the famous Yankee, a ten-gun. 6 000-ton 
ship during the war with Spain. To sum up, there is not 
a man in the country who has had a better all-round 
training as a seaman and yachtsman than Mr. Duncan. 
his selection as manager of the new boat has deservedly 
met with the greatest satisfaction. 





Grapshooting. 





Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream_ should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for a quarter-century. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send n 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures, 


Dec. 5-7.—Galt, Ont.—First annual shoot of the Newlands’ 
Shooting Assocjation; targets and live birds; added money. 
Andrew Newlands, Sec’y. 

. Dec. 8.—Wellington, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Boston Shoot: 
ing Association; targets. Open to all atnateurs in New England. 

. M. Federhen, Jr., Pres, 

Dec. 8.—Newar » N. J.—Six-men team shoot between South 
Elizabeth Gun Club and Forester Gun Club; also open merchandise 
handicap. J. J. Fleming, Sec’y. 

Dec. 11-13.—Brantford, Ont., Can.—Annual tournament of the 
Pastime Gun Club. Live birds and targets; open to the world. 
C. J. Mitchell, Secy. 

Dec. 11-14.—Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Annual live- 
bird tournament. John Watson, Mgr. 

Dec. 12.—Mount Kisco, N. Y.—Tournament of the Mount Kisco 
Gun Club; targets.. R. W. Gorham, Sec’y. 

Dec. 13—Newark, N. J.—Match for E C cup and individual cham- 
pionship of New Jersey between G. H. Piercy, holder, and C. W. 
Feigenspan, challenger, on grounds of East Side Gun Club. 

Dec. 16.—Jersey City, N..J.—All-day shoot of the Hudson Gun 
Club; targets; also two-men team shoot; open. A. A. Schoverling 
wae ‘ 

ec. 25.—Newark, N. J.—Open live-bird shoot of the Fores 
Gun Club. J. J. Fleming, Sec’y, 21 Waverly avenue. — 

Dec. 27.—Kansas City, Mo.—Match for the cast iron medal be- 
tween J. A. R. Elliott, holder, and W. R. Crosby, challenger. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 

Seago, Tli—Garfield Gun Club h 
icago, Iil.—Garfie un Club’s tro shoots, secon 
fourth Saturdays of each montia; iive-bird, shoots every Satara’ 
ounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 


1901. 


an. 1—Sing Sing, N. Y.—Tournament of the Ossini 
ub; targets. Wm. P. Hall, Sec’y. e Ossining Gun 
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Jan, 15-18.—Hamilton, Ont.—Hamilton Gun Club’s 
annual tournament; live birds and targets; open to 
Graham, Sec’y. 

Jan. 15-19.—Hamilton, eleventh 
annual tournament; all, H. 
Graham, Sec’y. 

April 9-12.—Baltimore, Md.—Eighth annual spring tournament 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days targets, $100 per 
day, added; two days live birds, $500 guaranteed. . P. Collins, 


Sec’y. 

April 16-18.—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. 

May 7-10.—Tournament of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s 
Association. C. W. Feigenspan, Sec’y. 

May 7-10.—Lincoln, Neb.—Iwenty-fifth annual tournament of the 
Nebraska State Sportsmen’s ‘Association, under the auspices of the 
Lincoln Gun Club. Ww. Bain, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of: the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y, 

June —.—Columbus, Wis.—Tournament of the Trapshooters’ 
League of Wisconsin. First week in June. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Dec. 5.—Shoot-off of the winners of the November events, with 
$20 in gold to the winner. 

Dec. 11.—Live-bird shoot under of John 
Wright. , 
interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 

: = Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
. practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 

26 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate Park, L. I.—Fountain Gun Club’s regular monthly 
shoots, the third Thursday of October, November and December. 


Interstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club—Saturdays. 


eleventh 
all. H. 


Ont.—Hamilton Gun -Club's 
live ‘birds and targets; “open to 


the management 


1901. 


April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., N. Y.—The Inter- 
state Association’s ninth annual Grand American Handicap Tour- 
nament at live birds. 


June —.—Interstate Park, L, I.—Forty-third annual tournament 


of the New York State Association for thr protection of Fish and 
Game. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


/n the absence of the editor of this department all communications 


intended for publication should be addressed to the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company. 








Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as ditided unless otherwise reported, Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





The local North Carolina papers published the sad information 
that the well-known trapshooter Mr. Geo. F. Nesbitt, of Kingston, 
Pa., accidentally shot himself in the head, causing instant death, 
while shooting quail three miles from Mebane, N. C., on Nov. 26. 
He had arrived at that place on the preceding Friday, and contem- 
plated shooting there some weeks. He was alone, when the acci- 
dent occurred, and when found his dogs were guatding the body. 
He had achieved distinction as a successful trap shot by winning 
the target championship of Pennsylvania a few years ago, and by 
skillful and successful competition at the Carteret Gun Club’s 
and other live-bird events. Personally he was an affable, refined 
gentleman, and most pleasingly companionable. He was a member 
of the Luzerne County Bar, but, having a liberal fortune, he 
devoted most of his time to travel, and field and trapshooting. 


There will be an all-day target shoot at the Hudson Gun Club 
grounds, Jersey City, N. J., on Dec. 16. Refreshments will be 
served gratis to shooters, and shells will be for sale on the grounds. 
On the same day a two-men team race will be shot, at 100 targets, 
Sergeant system, between Messrs. Feigenspan and Piercy, of the 
East Side Gun Club, of Newark; Messrs. Schortemeier and 
Dudley, of the Hudson Gun Club; and Messrs. Schoverling and 
Schubel, of the Emerald Gun Club, of New York. The Hudson 
Gun Club would like to hear from a few more two-men teams, 
say from the Fultons, Oceanics or some other club in the vicinity 
of New York. A good time for everybody is promised. 
Schoverling is assistant secretary. 


4 


The Medicus Gun Club will hold an open live-bird shoot at 
Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., on Dec. 6, at 1 P. M. The first 
event on the programme is the Eagle handicap, at 10 birds, $5 
entrance, birds included. The prize in this event will be a sterling 
silver-mounted umbrella, and the prize and money will be divided 
by the Eagle system, whereby a bird killed from No. 1 trap 
counts 1 point, from No. 2 trap 2 points, etc., the greatest number 
of points to win. The other event is the Jack Rabbit handicap, 15 
birds, $7.50 entrance, birds included, for a gold-mounted silk 
umbrella, prize to be awarded by the Eagle system, and money 
divided by the Rose system. 


» 
Charlie Floyd, of this city, who is better known to trapshooters 
as “Dudley,” is at present rather down in the mouth. The cause 


of the depression is not any ill luck at the traps, nor any temporary 
lack of skill in handling the shotgun; little things like that would 
not bother him much, nor cause him any loss of sleep. The truth 
of the matter is Charlie has lost his old Irish setter Corbett, which 
died of diphtheria on Election Day. Corbett was)eight years old, 
having been born on the day that his namesake defeated Sullivan. 
His death took place on the date that marked another memorable 
fight according to Charlie’s way of reckoning—the day that Mc- 
Kinley defeated Bryan. 
* 


S. H. Vandegrift, “Sandy McPherson,” of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., was in the city last week, and was 
lookfig around the gun stores for a light-weight gun to use on 
quail. Mr. Vandegrift has not been enjoying the best of health 
of late, although his looks do not show it; he is therefore anxious 
to get a gun that he can carry without inconvenience to himself, 
but with trouble in it for the quail. “‘McPherson” has his eye on 
the Grand American Handicap at live birds the first week of next 
April. 

wo 


This is Guy Burnside’s week at Galesburg, Ill. Late last week 
Mr. Burnside wrote that his target and live-bird tournament showed 
every sign of being a thorough success, as shells were turning up 
in goodly quantities; among them several cases bearing the names 
of well-known experts at the trap, such as R. O. Heikes,.W. R. 
Crosby, etc. Next week the scene will be changed to Burnside 
Park, Chicago, John Watson’s bailiwick, where the boys will find 
“Uncle John” supplied with his usual good lot of flyers. 


The U..M. C. advertisement in the Forest anp Stream of 
Nov. 24 gives Mr. R. A. Welch the honor of winning the cham- 
ionship of Kentucky. This important match, was, however, won 
by I. 6. Ward, of Paris, Ky. r. Welch, on the other hand, is 
the holder of the Dupont trophy cup, won at Baltimore, O 
and defended at Interstate Park, Nov. 19, b 
selected live birds. Both gentlemen used 
in their respective matches. 


ct. 24, 
killing 99 out of 100 
. M, C. Trap shells 


The East Side Gun Club, of Newark, is going to make a day of 
it at targets on Thursday of next week, Dec. 13. the afternoon 
the match between H. Piercy, holder, and C. W. Feigen- 


Manager Shaner intends to show up in this city about Tuesday 


of next week, so as to have a day or two sightseeing prior to at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Interstate Association, which 
will be held-on Thursday, Dec. 13. Mr. Shaner’s annual report 
will this year be ef special interest, the two Grand American 
Handicaps (at live birds and targets) being subjects full of interest 
and suitable for criticism at the hands of such ar? expert as the 
manager of the Association. 


John Wright’s live-bird tournament at Interstate Park, Tues- 
day of next week, Dec. 11, is the main attraction for that week 
at New York city’s headquarters for trapshooters. The pro- 
gramme is a popular one, judging from the comments on it to be 
heard around Sporting Goods Row; the attendance therefore should 
be correspondingly satisfactory. 


The Hamilton Gun Club is putting forth every effort to make its 
eleventh annual tournament on Jan. 15-19 at Hamikton, Can., the 
most successful shoot in the history of the club. The programme 
will be made up of live-bird and target events, and $1,200 in gold 
will be added. Programmes will be ready for distribution shortly. 


John J. Hallowell shot a race recently with W. Schuler, of the 
Cincinnati Gun Club, at 50 live birds per man, and John lost the 
match by 1 bird, scoring 46 to Mr. Schuler’s 47. It was no dis- 
grace to lose the race, as he was conceding 3yds. to his op- 
ponent, standing at 38yds., as against Wyds. 


The Mount Kisco Rod and Gun Club announces a target tourna- 
ment at Mount Kisco, N. Y., on Dec. 12. There are twelve events 
on the programme, and extra events will be shot if time per- 
mits. Shooting will begin at 10 A. M. Paid représentatives may 
shoot for targets only. 

cm 


On Nov. 3 the Interstate Park Association invited the members 
of the G. A. H. committee to serve on a committee to devise 
handicaps for the contests at Interstate Park, other than regular 
contests, and receiving a favorable response, Dec. 15, at Inter- 
state Park, is fixed upon for the meeting. 


x 


The Baltimore Shooting Association claims April 9-12, 1901, as 
dates for its eighth annual spring tournament at Baltimore, Md. 
Two days will be devoted to target shooting, with $100 added to 
each day’s events, and two days to live birds, with $500 guaranteed. 
Mr. H. P. Collins is secretary. 


J. S. Fanning took in the holiday shoot at the grounds of the 
Sing Sing Gun Club. The shoot was at both live birds and 
targets, but rain marred the day’s sport. On Saturday he went 
to Philadelphia, and shot on the Keystone Gun Club’s grounds at 
Holmesburg Junction. 

e 


On Dec. 8 the South Elizabeth Gun Club will shoot a six-men 
team race at targets with the Forestet°-Gun Club on the latter’s 
grounds at Newark, N. J. There will also be a handicap mer- 
chandise event, and shooters are invited to attend and take part 
in the shooting, 

2 


Harold Money is keeping up his winning. gait on live birds. 
On Thanksgiving Day he won the holiday cup at the Carteret Club, 
scoring 34 straight from the 30yd. mark. The runner up was J 
B. Daniels, also 30yds., who scored 33 before losing a bird. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


‘Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 29.—A large crowd witnessed the Thanks- 
giving Day shooting of the Trenton Shooting Association. The 
shooters had a pleasant day’s sport, and kept the magautrap 
working until darkness put an end to the sport. Owing to the 
length of the turkey portion of the programme it was necessary 
to withdraw the Winchester gun event, which will be shot at a 
later date. It will be noticed that Secretary Thomas won three 
of the four turkeys. It was gently intimated to him that if he 
won the fourth a riot would be the consequence, so to oblige the 
crowd he gracefully dropped three goose eggs where they would 
do the most good, and ioe saved his skin. In the shoot-off of 
—— No. 8, miss-and-out, Widmann scored 35 and Elbert 34. 

cores: 


Events: 
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Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 were turkey shoots. 


Sesquihora Gun Club. 

Phillipsburg, N. J., 
(an hour and a half) Gun Club faced the traps for their first live- 
bird shoot of the season, Thanksgiving Day afternoon. The birds 


were a lively lot, and flew fairly well, but owing to damp weather 
and light rain they were hard to sight. -In spite of this, C. E. 


resident 
Conditions, 10 live birds, 30yds. 


Vough, better known as Col. Vough, the veteran, and 
of the club, had his eyes open. 
rise. Score: 

Gipp 
Vough ... 
Swengel 





Forester Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 29.—The Forester Gun 
shoot on its grounds here to-day. After the Tive- 


+ 
+ 






event the 
shooters sat down to a luncheon served gratis by the . ,Then 
followed the target events for poultry, all handicaps.~ “Terrell, of 
the South Side Gun Club, won two turkeys; Kling, of the South 


Elizabeth Gun Club, won one turkey, and D. Fleming won a ir 
of chickens. This was one of the largest shoots we have held in 
some time, and we hope to — it on Christmas Day. The live- 
bird event was shot at 10 A. M. The conditions were 6 birds, .$2 
entrance, 27yds. rise, 50yds. boundary. The birds were all good 
fiyers. Mr. Asa Whitehead was referee. Nos. 5, 8, 13 and 15 were 
the turkey and chicken events. The scores: 


Live-bird event: 


s challenger, for the EC cup and the individual championship *Tigh EL songsncscneetehaal 
7 ew Jersey at targets, will be the chief feature on the pro- Winans *Wheaton .. 

gramme. As qoaneey © e regular date for the monthly club Hayes D Fleming 

shoot of the East Side Gun Club its members and fri are Belcher ..... Backus ...... 

likely to turn out in good force. .-.- wey ¢ J Fleming............ 





Nov. 29.—Five members of the Sesquihora 





*Guests, 
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Joun J. FLemine, Sec’y. 


Shooting at Singac. 


Singac, N._J., Nov. 29.—The largest crowd seer? here for some 
time came out to Bunn’s shooting grounds this afternoon to 
witness the shooting. The principal event was the three-men team 
match at 15 birds per man, 0 a side. Considerable money 
changed hands on the result, and there was much good-natured 
bantering by the friends of both teams. The birds were of good 
quality, with some first-class flyers sprinkled in here and there. 
After the live birds gave out there was shot a 25-target event for 
a gold medal, which was won by Klotze by 1 bird. Chris Wright 
turned up late, and couldn’t resist the temptation to shoot, so 
he borrowed gun after gun until he finished 25 targets. The scores: 

Team race: 
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WEE HEI cine dabccotesecccscsbapescesed 1111111110101101111100111—20 
Practice, for birds, strange guns: 
WED Sch cbsicdecwhnschvaes0seeap obs 0asee 0111111101000111111010111—18 


Referee, Wm. Dutcher. 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 2—The Hudson Gun Club held its 
regular weekly club shoot to-day. Event No. 6 was the club shoot 
at 25 targets, Sergeant system, and was won by Dudley with 23 





breaks. he next shoot will be held on Dec. 16, and all shooters 
are welcome. Scores: 

Events: 1234667 8 910 

Targets 10 10 15 10 10 25 15 10 15 10 
RUE Uo cha hens al owen oakbbsunvinveaceks 8 913 9 82314 8ll 8 
G Haghes ........scccccces pe a EI Ss a0 ee: oe 
Dy ‘ves. cealihebnsahesedones 88 €£e) ee 
ne casera a de Ck Ae es “ee, abe 
F Schoverling eek 5 See 
BEE Gtkscstedeseteced 711 7 91912 810 4 
DOORS seccscecccc{ocepoccccccccepocesocs 00 es os 9101713 913 8 
INIT Gil cuicsLiccihcsuseseseeeeikeaas. sh) be. oe Eo see 
J Hughes ... OO wv, oe 000 
ee Pe re 
SME L uishachicebwssbosbshaedcescknekaesneetcs! os .<o- a6 820 7 71010 
SE) Stn USE Mk ke besesscasertcbadaleeses ot sachs co 518 8 87. 
EET ase hEnbaustabobséshdanddbodeshcabs x0! .ce b> 06 24 be ee ws a 
DT, <ctheciicddenebeimeedebeabereesed a6 tse 60 ae be 13 2 
SM ccuatsducselscbbecsspeeaeskeebeses 40 bw 40 SO. 6 0s T WP cc. es 
ee eer RD cbosth:e0 €6 et 00 3s xe 13 6 


A. A. Scnovertine, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Gloucester Gun Club. 


Gloucester City, N. J., Nov. 29.—The Thanksgiving Day shoot 
of the Gloucester City Gun Club was held to-day, the results being 
as follows: 

Match, 10 birds, $25 a side, 2lyds. rise, S0yds. boundary: J. 
McQuaid 9, B. Martell 8. 

Miss-and-out, $2 entrance: L. Groves 2, J. Hewlings 1, G. 
Horneff 0. ° 

Match, 5 birds: E. Foster 2, G. Horneff 2. Ties: 


Foster 2, 
Horneff 1 


ie ‘ 
The Kansas City—Omaha Series. 

Omana, Neb., Dec, 1.—The third intercity shoot for the team 
championship of the Mississippi Valley between teams of ten men 
from Kansas City and Omaha respectively was completed this 
evening, and the ten wing shots from Elliottville walked off with 
the honors after one of the most remarkable pigeon-shooting 
matches on record, winning by. a nmafrow margin of 4 birds on an 
aggregate score of 455 to 451. The match was ten men on a side, 50 
birds to the man, and besides being stubbornly contested, breke 
all individual and team records for contests of this character. 
Both teams beat all former records for teams of ten, and the 
Kansas City men made an average of 91 per cent. out of a possible 
500 birds. Another record-breaker was the formances of Jim 
Elliott, Walter Allen and Clint Cockrill, all of whom grassed 
their 50 straight, a feat never before done by any individual shooter 
in these intercity races. The race between Jim Elliott and Dan 
Bray was a grand one, and was shot in 31 minutes, which is 
probably the time record for a 100-bird contest. It was a pretty 
struggle, too, as Elliott was in great form, centering his birds 
and killing them so cleanly that it would have discouraged any- 
body but the “one-eyed iceman,” as Bray is familiarly known. 
Bray shot well, hitting all of his birds hard, but was unlucky 
enough to lose 3 dead out of bounds. 

The shoot commenced Friday morning with Clint Cockrill and 
Billy Hardin at the score, and the Kansas City man, Cockrill, set 
his rival a merry clip, killing his 50 straight. The pace was too 
fast for Hardin, who was clearly out of form, and at the end he 
was 11 birds behind. : 


C. Cockrill, Kansas City............. —25 
; 2222229121 229929999129999— 

W Hardin, Omaha................+++ -120122212111222%*11112221—22 

i 21°21101101101101**111011—17—39 

W. A. Smith, of Kansas City, and Gus Bersheim, of Omaha, 
were the next pair to face the traps, and the Omaha man beat 
his opponent and cut down the lead of the visitors by 3 birds. 
Smith is.a new man at the match game, and his score of 40 was 
not surprising to the students of the sport: 


J Bersheim, Omaha................++. 0222022122220211211221011-—21 

: 212°222021222220122222222— 
» W G Smith, Kansas City........... 0212202222121002222722221—21 

eS 22222*22291 1222202200220— 


Dick Kimball and F. N. Cockrill, two old rivals, were the third 
pair to meet, and the latter shot in bad form, scoring only 41, 
while Ki: 47. This was very quire to the Omaha 
contingent, as it reduced the Kansas City lead to 2 birds: 


“FN Cockrill, Kansas City.......... 
R Kimball, Omaha............ ora 


Tom Norton, of Kansas City, was drawn inst 
of Omaha, and the latter won by a score o 46 to 
* Omaha the lead by 2 birds. Norton is a clever 
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justice to him to say that his poor ‘k was largely owing to his 
cing ill. Had there been a grat substitute along with the. Kansas 
City party he probably would not have taken part in the shoot: 
G Loomis, Omaha............+++++ + -0022222222222222222222222-—23 
2222°222222222222221 22220-2346 
ston, Kansas City........<......2222222*12222202%22202222—21 
T Norton, y - 


Walter Allen and Tom Kimball were the next pair to toe the 
scratch, and as Allen was in great form and had all the luck in the 
drawing of the birds, he made a clean score, while Kimball lost 5. 
This put Kansas City again in the lead by 5 birds, and they were 
never headed, although Omaha shot a good uphill race, and the 
result was really in doubt until the last two men met: 

W Allen, Kansas Cy i) «1000... So 
2222222222222222122222222— 

TF Pe inns fcicesccesccces 1212211*12011120222222*12—21 
22222221 222%2222222222222—24—45 

J. W. Bramhall, of Kansas City, and “Plumber” Read, of 
Omaha, closed the first day’s argument, and as the Kansas City 
man beat his opponent 2 birds on a score of 44, the visitors were in 
the lead 5 birds when the first day’s shooting ended: 


Read, Omaha ......cccccsccccsscccees 022022222222222222222%22—21 
222202222220°222222202222—21—42 
J Bramhall, Kansas City............. 222*022222022222022220102—19 


2112222222222222222222222—95—44 
This morning Dave Eliott and Jim Smead were the first to meet 

and it was a battle royal, as each man scored 49 out of 50, an 
the lost birds both fell dead out of bounds. Smead lost his first 
bird, a fast left-quarterer, that was knocked down, but was lost 
partly by bad retrieving by the boy who went after the bird. He 
was steady, hageres, and missed no more. Dave lost his twenty- 
fifth, which wobbled out of bounds, although hard hit: 
D Elliott, Kansas City..............- 212211121221211122121122*—24 

1112221122111211222112122—25—49 
J Smead, Omaha.............0.00000+ 2 


*22221222222222222221 2221—24 

2122111221221122212212221—25—49 

“Cook” Herman, of Kansas ae next locked horns with Frank 
a 


Crabill, and the latter beat the nsas City man by 1 bird, re- 
ducing the visiting team’s lead to 4 birds: 


F Crabill, Omaha........... patsiaaena 22222222222211220212*1122—23 
21221222021222222222222**—22—45 

C C Herman, Kansas City........... 0222122122111221121121102—23 
1212211212012102220112202—21—44 


At this stage the Omahas did a very clever piece ot generalship. 
Gottlieb was the Kansas City man to shoot, and it was expected 
that Dan Bray would be pitted against him, but the Omahas 
figured that Chris would not shoot as good a race against old 
‘Buffalo hump” Parmelee, and they trotted him out against 
Gottlieb. The foxy play worked to a charm, as Parmelee beat 
Chris 3 birds, and thus cut down the Kansas City lead to 1 soli- 
tary bird: 


C Gottlieb, Kansas City............ 21*2222211212022121222222—23 
222*210222222222102222122—22—45 

F Parmelee, Omaha....... jesageceeet ; — 95, 
0222222222222%12222222222—23—48 


Jim Elliott and Bray then closed the incident, as above stated, 
and the battle was won for Kansas City on a record-breaking score. 

In the two former matches the Omahas won both on scores of 439 
to 437 and 444 to 441. Another match will probably be shot at 
Kansas City in pene? : , 

The weather was ideal for trapshooting, being clear and cool, 
and the clever work of the shooters was all the more commendable, 
as the birds were a fast lot of strong flyers. There was very little 
flagging necessary, and the birds broke fairly even, excepting in 
the Allen-Tom Kimball match, in which the Kansas City man was 


lucky: 

D Bray, Omaha......ccccccccccccsecs 222222*: 
2221222211*22222222222122—24—47 

J AR Elliott, Kansas City.......... 1112222221111222222222211—35 


, 2221122112221211122111211—25—50 
Recapitulation—Kansas City 455, Omaha 451, 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Curcaco, Nov. 29.—The following scores were made on our 
grounds to-day, the occasion being our fourth trophy. shoot of the 
season. Twenty-one members participated in the trophy event, 
many others eoming too late to enter that event, as it closed to 
entries at 3 o’clock sharp. These took pe in the sweepstakes 
which followed. We shot 544 pigeons, and everybody. had a good 
time, darkness closing the game. Honors were divided between 
R. Kuss, Dr. Mathews and Von Lengerke, all killing straight. 

The birds were a fair lot. There was no wind, and it was not 
cold enough to be uncomfortable: 

Trophy event: 

Fanning, 29...... 211111101*— 8 S Palmer, 31....... 2101212111— 9 

Kuss, 31.........2222211222—10 Von Lengerke, 31. .2222222222—10 
N M Nusly, 28....2211010111— 8 Mrs Dr Shaw, 26...2102121201— 8 
F Barnard, 30......01111121122— 9 C P Richards, 28..1020102212— 7 





L Thomas, 28.......12201°2221— 8 *Hicks, 31...... +. -11211111*1— 9 
Dr Meek, 31........11111112*— 8 *F Barnard, 30.....1111212111—10 
CF Ee Mlscccsseent 0112021%1*— 6 Dr Liddy, 29.......1222120212— 9 
T P Hicks, 31......1111*11T10— 8 T W Eaton, 29.....%102001002— 4 
, eg ae 11211112022— 9 *C H Kehl, 27......2122001102— 7 
Dr Shaw, 31....... 22*22222*2— 8 A McGowan, 27...0120011220— 6 
Dr Mathews, 30....2112211221—10 
*Extras. 
Sweepstakes: 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
OE aa 202022—4 2202225 2222226 111122—6 
PD: ddctvudacenodl 21102°—4 2OPIZI—4 9 .nwes, tees 
ST SS nice duiganedcend 112012—5 22022004 0110124 1*1111—5 
SE, ccwdbhaeed amis 2112226 2111126  122220-5 021102—4 
WEE pivcarvegneentee's 101202—4 002213 2112004 221210—5 
MTEL cucneneeassgeeconee 10111*—4 1112216 ...... 
Dc. tesasccconne. «she’ - ee, ae ee 
8 ER a an ED ©. cums. 4 ¥ “Bepons 
DEE evchavehesocensts ¢oere 1121-6 Ss 2111-6 —Sss T1114 
RIES .. ..cccesccoes oo esece veces eeeees 122*111—5 
No. 7. 
DEIR vane Condnapencoececcenccegeqncces ) tesbneat! 2? ccbcce 
C PM Richards. ccccccccccccdcvcvescck hen’ * 40s8ese~ | *. | ccccce 
M B Richards...............+++--.012°20-—-3 O00O101—2_...... 
RENEE. Gaskbvaacsrocccccebccdcssuge. sssenes  « svcces 
Palmer ..... . 110211—5 
Dr Mathews ...........scceceeeeeklZI2—6 2122126 ...... 
Von Lengerke --221222—6 2222226 ......... 
BET Santubacdtccatcosetccdéococeces Sen0e 0121115 ~Ci«ita. ° 
iain, Conds Gites oestn o4stes, 44kee 2221216 —s....... 
102010-8_~—titxa... 
122222—6 ....... 
1°2012—4 i... . 
000010—1 covet 
222012—5 + 212020-—4 
021111—5 





De Mek i..cccccsce Sucneed Sctakvsken vines). tellphed 212022—5 


Dec. 1.—The following scores were made on our grounds to-day 
on the occasion of the fifth trophy shoot of the season. R. Kuss 
carried off the honors, being the only one to kill straight in the 
trophy event. The birds were an untsually fast lot. The day 
was cloudy, and while not very cold, was chilling. The attendance 
was good, considering the fact of our having held an all-day shoot 
only two days ago: ’ 





Trophy Shoot. Sweep. Sweep. 
N M Nusly, 28 ae —8  1021212212—-9  220100—3 
Kuss, 31... -1212222212—10 122222112210 2222116 
Dr Shaw, 31... -2022222112— 9 1120121222— 9  22121°—5 
Mrs Shaw, --21220011101—- 8_—s............ 010021—3 
T W Eaton, 29 0200011112— 6  21*122110*—7  122110—5 
Dr Meek, S1...........+--IIZUNII— 9... 111201—5 
Barnard, 30 ...........+--2202010011— 6 22211222029 1221116 
Dr Mathews, 28..........2220011002— 7  1i11lliw 121112—6 
Palmer, 31........ eoeeeeeO122220121— 8  1221220121--9 **1212—4 
Mi Ay aS Dict” D- sshtneeies | *ccece. 
Bf Sey: eoeecesLlOMNZI1I— 8 1111111111—10__........ 
Dr wes, "23...... «+ +++es02101102200— 6 2°00011110—-5  ...... 
4» BircgersrryyeeeMOMIONIIOI— 7 0101120910 5... 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Shooting at. Watson’s Park. 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29.—John Watson’s Thanksgiving Day live- 
bird shoot was successfully brought off to-day. There were three 
events—No. 1; at 6 birds, $2 entrance, class shooting; No. 2, at 
6 birds, $3 entrance, class shooting; No. 3, at 15 birds, handicap, 
$5 entrance, three moneys. Following these there was-a match be- 
tween J. M. Keller and J, Fax, at 25 birds, the former winning by 
5 birds. The scores: 


No.1 No. 2. No.1 No. 2. 
err 001220—3 012022—4 Fax .......... 100100—2 20201z—4 
Amberg ..... 2201204 ...... White ....... 120211—5. 100121—4 
pO eae 021121—5 202**2—3 Gillis ........ 020121—4__.....- 
Sellers .......211022—5 22*111—5 Miller ........ 211222—6 .. sess 
Cornwell .....122122—6 ...... Willsed ~. 0c. setece 222201—5 
eS 001210—3  ...... 


No. 3: i 
Cornwell, 29...002221220122100—10 O’Brien, 29....1*0011111122*22—11 
Healy, 30.. 01*022201101110— 9 Willard, 30....012111221222212—14 









Lovell, 28.. 221022101000110— 9 Roll, 30.. 122221102122102—13 
Gillis, 29 12*021212201112—12 Amberg,. 3! .021121121222112—14 
Sellers, 29. 01110021111*100— 9 Creyk, 30. -210001121122122—12 
White, 28..... 222002000111201— 9 

Match at 25 birds: 
J ME TRUER. das ccccncosveccehetsoccveqedess 12211*1102111121212221111—22 
| PM ncebaccanbsenes deceerctsoncseresnesic 0110100121210221010021101—17 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Dec. 1—The Chicago Gun Club held its club shoot here to-day. 
The conditions were 15 live birds, handicap, two high guns. 
Lovell won first high gun with 14, and after shooting at 8 birds 
in the shoot-off of the tie, Willard and Steck divided second high 
gun, it being then too dark to see to shoot further. Before the 
club event a number of the members indulged in practice shoot- 
ing. Scores: 

Willard, 31....101222111121*22—13 Cornwell, 29...00122211*220232—11 


Holliday, 30...222022122022121—13 Steck, 30...... 122220012122212—13 
Mitchell, 28...100122011022111—11 Lovell, 28..... 212222220211112—14 
Adams, 29..... *11022022002110— 9 Balmer, 27..... 001210001001121— 8 


Dr Miller, 30.122121011*11222—13 Milleken, 28...1110*2120*100*0— 7 








Se ee 1222*01222*1221—12 King, 28....... 020000120200201— 6 
Dr Carson, 29.222110012122112—13 Wallers, 28....10112010211*101—10 . 
Mrs Car$on, 27.121111010010212—11 Bowles, 28..... 022210000122002— 8 
Mack, 28...... 0211212121111*1—13 

Ties: : qi gerry 
IN asic6scase<00e 12221221—8 Carson ......s+-seeeees 10 —1 
| Ae 20 1. Mach cdeesccccccccccee 11120 —4 
| | eee 1212120 —6 Steck, .....cccccccccces 11222222—8 

Practice: 
NOM atccncckes inckeecusiee 222022120212122112221222222211111212211 
po ES EE ER geteide 21222211120222120101 
BMI Satine cessvidcostgedetesens 210221121222 
WEEE se¥usore cccvitquesdsequvecdat 2102011*2111 
DEMONS Side vvecancscsdeesereuseus 011112010 i 
MND bivevcondwecdse 0111012000 
al ws biwdugsates 221212 
PE cacnodesessens 0221101010 
Tramp Irwin 1212202221021011211 
PE, cixesastzevcce 202100202111 
Eh icdctrociacscs 202000 
BERG  ceccccccccccccess «+» 002122 
EE, caudinel eaberuacugroekars 212112222011 
WMA Boal. : ; RAVELRIGG. 


Pennsylvania Traps. 





Florists’ Gun Club. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 27.—The final contest for the S. C. 
?arsons trophy was held by the Florists’ Gun Club at Wissino- 
ming to-day. There was a strong wind, which made the shooting 
difficult. he club contest was to be at 50 targets—30 targets 
reversed angles and 10 pairs—but owing to the extremely high 
wind, which made it impossible to throw pairs with any degree 
of regularity, 20 targets at unknown angles formed the latter half 
of the event. Mr. Will K. Park wins the trophy with 8 points to 
= credit, Messrs. Anderson and Bell following in the order named. 
cores: 

Reversed. Unknown. Handicap. Total. 
2 8 1 54 


OO aa ectccceenede 22 

BED ck cbiteceerenscedcvastedde 19 12 20 51 
MOONE. ceccnccccsccctoersccesé 21 10 20 51 
SEE hcdcvcescces cesvavesacuce 17 9 20 46 
 odiasdervesarecscquds 20 i 15 46 
PEE nvicociacvecsccovscsles 22 15 6 43 
hes cece nddewds vacdevaenss MW sy 10 13 40 
NE b5 5 cd6ccdecsscesued ll 9 17 37 
SE -tuenandassecousescecenie 8 14 «e 22 
Be SE a vencaceusepugeence 11 8 ae 19 
BEIGE scescctiveccccudesdecses 8 5 ‘ B 


Champion match: Anderson 37, Eisenlohr 31, Westcott 31, Dorp 
31, Burton 30, Smith 27, Sheeler 26, McKaraher 20 ‘ 


Keystone Shooting League. 


Holmesburg Junction, Pa., Nov. 29.—A large crowd gathered at 
the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League to-day to witness 
the holiday shoot. Twelve shooters took part in the contest, which 
was at 20 live birds, handicap rise, $10 entrance, birds extra. The 
birds were very fast for the first 15 rounds, but after that were in- 
ferior in quality. Mr. I. W. Budd was the only man to kill 
straight, and only two men scored 19. Scores: McCoy, 30, 17; 
Vandegrift, 30, 16; Henry, 30, 17; Geikler, 28, w.; Morris, 28, w.; 
Van Loon, 28. 19; Brewer, 30, 18; Budd, 30, 20; Jones, 28, 16; 
Felix, 29, 18; Hauff, 28, w.; Martin, 28, 19, 

Sweepstake, 7 birds, 30yds., rise, $3 entrance: Vandegrift 7, 
Henry 7, McCoy 6, Felix 6, Geikler 6, Morris 4. 

Holmesburg Junction, Pa., Dec. 1.—The regular weekly club 
handicap of the Keystone Shooting League was not as well at- 
tended to-day as usual. The birds were a mixed lot, and proved 
puzzling to the shooters, not a straight score being made. J. S. 
Fanning was a guest of the club, and did excellent work, his 
only lost bird being on the 4th round of the club shoot. The 
scores: 


ete, Be ctccvente 112212112*—9 McCoy, 390.......... 22*222222*—8 
Brewer, 30.......... 122122202*—8 Leedom, 28.......... 2*11122211—9 
Fitzgerald, 29...... 112100*121—7_ Geikler, 28........... 2222222022—9 
Fanning, 30......... 2120211222—9 Van Loon, 29....... 122222**21—8 


Sweepstake, 5 birds, $2 entrance: Henry 5, Fanning 5, McCoy 
5, Geikler 5, Brewer 2. Shoot-off for the purse, miss-and-out: 
Henry 8, Geikler 14, McCoy 15. 

Sweepstake, 7 birds, $3 entrance: Fanning 7, Henry 6, Brewer 
6, McCoy 6, Geikler 6, Van Loon 6, Fees 6. Shoot-off for second 
nea McCoy 4, Fees 3, Van Loon 3, Henry 3, Geikler 2, Brewer 
withdrew. 


Lehigh Rod and Gun Club. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 29.—The Lehigh Rod and Gun Cluh’s 
second annual tournament was held to-day near Tarresdale. Five 
10-target sweeps were shot, in addition to a team match between 
twelve men belonging to the club. The scores: 

Team match: 

Donnell’s Team—Donnell 17; Reed 16, Baird 17, Dalton 15, Mc- 
Kay 13, Brownell 18, Manley 15, Knight 13, Ivins 14, Irwin 20 
Hoffman 14, Bancroft 13; total 185. 

Stevens’ Team—Stevens 17, Chester 16, Hubbard 18, Porter 17 
Atkinson 16, Morgan 12. Robinson 14, Morris 16, Kniebert 13, 
Ware 10, Bengston 12, Whitaker 17; total 178. 


Sweepstakes: 

Events 83-46 Events: 123465 
Hubbard .......... OF: os os es COD cccccccecds 5§88.. § 
Drenndll ..cccccese Fe Be i I da ccccssea's 565677 
Atkinson ......... 7 3 :6°7 6 MeMay ...ccccccsss 58446 
Peaster cc cscccccree 7% $ 4 7 > Raiebert ......0... 6 46 ..°2 
, Siro Gee F.-F EP BRSRSO «ccccsccas 5 iy 6.8 

ED -sedéveedere 2-6, Bi Se 6a ceguties cat 46443 
Whitaker ......... er , Fe x eae 44636 
SNE os causes as 678 8 5 goaking a ER: 45612 

MOE ssi trdennsddi, 6.8 6.2: 8 Berks). 4. cessevca. $434 5 
Manley ........... G6. 0: Gu OUR coi. $6 he 
Robinson ......... @ 2°38: BiG rete ©. 6 si scccctic.. 6544 
TURES: ccteccetonsss Bi8 F< Bc Oe ones cncpevesss ve 5768 
BOWEN, cic desicaned 610 8 9 8 Hoffman .....++ +. 5 6 4 § 
Bancroft coovre © 454 8 


489: 





Frankford Gan’ Club. 


Bridesburg, Pa., Nov. 29—Thé Frankford Gun Club’s final 
target shoot of the season: was held to-day. -Ten events were shot, 
all at 10 targets, and the scores were as follows: __ : 

No. 1: Pepper 9, Johnson 8, Puff 8, George 8, Ridge 7 Krier 7. + 

No. 2: Ri 9, Johnson %' Krier 8, George 8, Puff 6, Pepper 5. 

No. 8: George 8, ‘Krier 8 son 7, Ridge 7, Puff 6, Pepper 5. 

No, 4: Puff % Ridge 7,. Krier 7, George € Pepper 5. 

No. 5: Green 8, Johnson 8, Krier 7, Smith 7, George 6, Eugene 
5, Ezrah 4, Thomas 4. 4 

No. 6: Johnson 9, George 8, Thomas 8, Green 7, Morrison 6, 
Cummings 6, Smith 4, Krier 4, Ezrah 4, Bucher 0. 

No. %: Smith 8, Thomas 8, Cummings 8, Green 7, Johnson 6, 
George 6, Eugene 5, Ezrah 5, Morrison 4. 

No. 8: Thomas 9 Smith 9, krier 8, Johnson 8, Eugene 7, George 
6, Cummings 4, Ezrah 4, Green 3, Morrison 3. 

No. 9: Smith 9, Eugene 9, George 8, Krier 7, Johnson 7, Thomas 
6, Puff 5, Ezrah 3. : ‘ 

No. 10: Smith 10, Krier 8, George 6, Eugene 5, Cummings 5, 
Puff 3. 


Miss Huntzinger Defeats Mr. Reinoehl, 


Lebanon, Pa., Nov. 29.—Miss Ray Huntzinger, better known as 
“Little Hawkeye,” of Gloucester, N. J., to-day defeated Mr. 
Francis H. Reinoehl, of the Keystone Gun Club, at Avon, by a 
score of 18 to 11. Scores: 


Wi TRICE ic. ccckcespicsccess 2112201000212012110211110—18 
FP Pe ee hired ic ctcccceccsrccancscesens 0122002000011010202000110—11 


West Chester Gun Club. 


West Chester, Pa., Nov. 28.—The semi-monthly shoot of the 
West Chester Gun Club was held to-day, the event being the de- 
ciding one in the race for a mantel clock, the second club prize. 
Henry won the clock with a score of 24. Third prize was also shot 
for at 25 targets, Howard scoring 19 and winning. Scores’: 

Shoot for second prize: Ford 19, Hoar 19, Lumis 18, Henry 
24, T. Brinton 19, Gill 22, Murphy 8, Howard 20, C. Brinton 14, 
Beebe 18. : 

Shoot for third prize: Howard 19, Ford 16, Brinton 12 


Ambler Gun Club. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 29.—The Ambler Gun Club held its 
regular manthly shoot at Ambler to-day. The club shoot was at 
25 targets, and the scores were: C. Mink 25, W. Haywood 20, 
G. Conway 18, J. Seifert 18, M. McAloran 17, W. Dillon 16, 1. N. 
Yarnell 14, D. Nash i3, F. E. Yerkes 12, H. Bradford 12, J. 
Bradford 13, A. Knight 12, E. Johnson. 10, A. Thomas 7, E 
Rotzel 7, S. Hamilton 2. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Sinc Sinc, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The first holiday shoot of the 
Ossining Gun Club was a great success, as far as attendance 
was concerned. During the day thirty-one shooters faced the 
traps. There were 245 live birds and about 1,500 targets trapped. 
A heavy shower started up when the programme was but half 
finished, so the shooters were forced to retire from the score. 
= Fanning, of the Laflin & Rand Co., won new friends for 

imself by the smashing power he displayed. It was altogether a 
pleasant little shoot, even if the grounds were hard and the 
running gear crude. We will leave the live-bird part of it out on 
our New Year’s Day programme, and things will then run more 
smoothly. The best shooting of the day was done by J. Fanning, 
Joe Carpenter, of Armonk, and Ike Tallman, who is always among 
the topnotchers. The scores of the target events: 





Events: 1,2 8 £78 6 9-8 

Targets: 10 15 10 10 10 15 10 20 
WE cnicaddancduuedaceesdbendacance 91010 10 9 4 8 13 
Be ide dc ctesdcccncevnctasecsucs Cia en 2 Bia Bs 
CE nadia ddecetcduacescssecedcucec 5 12 810 10 138 8 .. 
I MONEE cewccedeccocevecaccscecece Bias vee ieee By Ar eee 
NN rad xdncdscetenccdecssocsceséacates > ws 90. 0 ae 40 
Ee IUD Secs escécecccccdécccccsns €.. pores aia 

MINNIE dxcdandedeydcdadsveceaccesadate ae oe ¢ 
Eas ddnvadkevcctucerrdarccdsaactexe Si xs 4.. i 
et ntedecundcddtkcasdxeceteccgendese : 7 wa ee 
EE xatncnehtepeensstcuccesece<euceaas oo 4. @ Beet a 
EE acndtcadccuawddccetteudeadeceed 133 910 7... 10 16 
RE  davdngdeavavedgunicecedecdiavess 6 2°4 6 4 
WMO cechndqussdcqecqsccuscegaacsee 2 ce. | Ditiah 3 
FUME cocccvcccecoscedocccccccccacecese © Ga. oe SE eelt Bead 
DN dekondbdddvcanddetsecsesuedéaucwas 98 9 $10 7 il 
PEE decedteccisccesorosecevesetascoes S wc oc..0e ae we lee 
Cr EP nasdeveccdtateceqndicce<s ee © seve 
TES hccccece Gkdédadcekesadadadacace ran re 
DN. ated ba becdidenctaciceccedeccess mY ea 
Satta . ccccvccece dveweadenedetbevancesas a ss 
McAlpin ...... ASedecenceceeeswecacesce $2. 
BORE ccccccecce dusevetecacesceve énceces © 0 as 4 


No. 8 was at 10 pairs. 


Scores of live-bird events: 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 





Hall, 29....... adavedvecdons 20101—3 22220-4....... 12022—4 
GI Se cadasacnceéacs 22010—-3 00220-2 ..... ss aaeee 
Dr Sherwood, 27........... 00011—2 WU vadate | axeec 
St i a sckdgedstacesel SE = ane <)  cauteeh e , atwee 
Fanning, 31..... covege --222001—4 2222-4 Ss: 11202—-4_—==iw«wziwt... 
Tallman, 9.......... - -20210—3 21211—5 11202—4_—Ci«i....... 

I Washburn, 29.... --00201—2 211204 02011—3  22001—3 
Thompson, 30...... <r | BORNE, acco | | wanes 

5 cc ll ee... Shanta" aceasta 
iis cndiddasiedes! suees GUNN |” isee | acme 

EE Didibtc x45 000060 cxave REE 4, wages , that 
BRN, Diradecccccedecstscs cons 21220—4 edad," ohana 
PT Mi adaedissecndacds axece We, ‘tendo 386d Soeee 
CUMPBR, Teccovccscecscccocs cence GE sédce tee 
SS ee 102114 00112-3...... 
S Sherwood, 28........000 cecce 102114... 

SE i tiddkccestsatcees aesee llli—5 = OO111-—-3 

Ty . Diedcescedset. codes PRB” ccccs 

MU aéeeewiatacddas 35580. . adene 12222—5 ...... 
PR i cnsaccdcasecen sesce,, ecaes 10112-4 —s_ 22200—3 
PE DR icctentene ween, \_-dusan 1222*—4 11220—4 
PE MiitcGedceceades wesvs.- dacec 2020013 «tl... 
ML Mlasiccsescesaadds cece. . cannes 011124 1222-4 


C. G. BranpForp, Capt. 


Auburn Gun Club, 

Avusurn, Me., Nov. 29.—I send herewith scores of t ‘s- 
giving Day shoot of the Auburn Gun Club, which eh as tan 
most enjoyable of the season. Each squad shot for a chicken, and 
the winner was obliged to move back 2yds. till he reached the 
20yd. mark, then lyd. back to the 25yd. mark. We look for a 
prosperous year for 1901, as most of the old shooters are as en- 


thusiastic as ever, and we have several new members who prom- 
ise to be better than the average trap shot. Scores: 


Shot Shot 

at. Broke. Av. at. Broke, Av. 
Fletcher ....... 20 11 je 2 ©6163 i) 
NEE <p cceseena 50 26 4 Barker ........ 130 92 .70 
Snow .....-+2---110 62 -56 Hunnewell 122 71 
White .......... 70 48 -— Doten 40 «103 73 
Patterson ...... 140 9 64 Ashley .... 101 -77 
Nes. sccsccccse 90 63 -70 Conner 180 .78 





Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest anp Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club’s Holiday Shoot. 


» Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The Crescent Athletic Club’s holiday 
shoot was well attended. In the min event, the Thanksgiving 
Day cup shoot, Messrs. Edward Banks, scratch; H. M, Brigham, 
5, and W. W. Marshall, ll, tied for first with 45 breaks, and in the 
shoot-off Mr. Banks won the cup with a score of 47, thus breaking 
92 targets out of 100—45 out of at expert rules, and 47 out of 30 
thrown from the magautrap. The Hagedorn trophy was won by 
Mr, C, G. Rasmus, who, after tieing Mr. C. Kenyon, Jr., won out 
in the shoot-off by a score of 29 to 27. There were also several 
sweepstakes and prize events, in which Mr. Banks further dis- 
tinguished himself by his excellent shooting from scratch. Scores: 

hanksgiving Day cup: 


—Magautrap— Grand 









Hdcp. Total. - Total. 
E Banks 0 0 2 cy 
HM . 2 23 46 
ww 4 5 23 45 
G Stephenson, Sr : 10 pz 44 
GW 3 2 22 42 
H B 5 5 20 41 
C Kenyon, Jr ae 5 21 40 
F B Ste “_ 2 23 40 
Dr is J yes 9 7 21 36 
A Boucher 4 3 18 36 
E L- Rhett...... 6 5 18 32 
A B Rhett..... 4 3 16 32 
L C_Hopkins....... sos % 6 15 31 
Dr H L O’Brien........ 4 3 B 21 

Ties: 

BE BaD. 6. dcvcwscccvccee 23 0 24 47 
H M Brigham...... see 23 2 21 44 
W W Marshall............ 5 18 5 21 39 

Hagedorn trophy, 50 targets—15 expert, 15 magautrap, 10 pairs— 

handicap: Kenyon, Jr., expert, handicap 4,, total 16; magautrap, 


handicap 3, total 14; ~~ handicap 6, total 17; grand total 46. 
Rasmus, 5, 15; 4, 15; 6, 16—46. Jere Lott, 2, 15; 1, 14; 2, 14—43. 
Hagedorn, 1, 12; 1, 14; 2, 16—42. G. W. Cropsey, 1, 13; 1, 12; 2, 
16—41. Boucher, 3, 13; 2, 12; 4, 15—40. Hopkins, 5, 14; 4, 15; 5, 
13—37. Vanderveer, 3, 13; 3, 12; 5, 12—37; Brigham, 2, 13; 1, 16; 
3, 836. Kryn, 1, 9; 1, 10; 2, 16—35. Banks, 0, 12; 0, 11; 0, 12—35. 
F. B. Stephenson, 2, 4; 1, 13; 2, 15—22. 

Shoot-off, 15 expert, 15 magautrap: Rasmus, 5, 14; -4, 15—29; 
Kenyon, 4, 14; 3, 13—27. : 

Novice handicap, 15 birds, expert, handicap allowances added: 
Kenyon, 4, 15; Rasmus, 5, 15; Boucher, 3, 15; Marshall, 4, 12; 
Mead, 4, 11; G. Stephenson, Sr., 6, 11; j. M. Rhett, 5, 16; Hop: 
kins, 5, 10; Vanderveer, 3, 10; A. B. Rhett, 3, 10; Lawrence, 4, 8. 

Shoot-off: Kenyon, 4, 15; Rasmus, 5, 15; Boucher, 3, 15. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: Kenyon, 6, 23; Brigham, 3, 
22; Banks, 0, 22; Kryn, 2, 22; Vanderveer, 5, 21; E. L. Rhett, 6, 
21; Hagedorn, 3, 21; F. B. Stephenson, 3, 18; Boucher, 4, 18; 
Hopkins, 7, 16; Chapman, 10, 15; Dr. O’Brien, 4, 14. 

Panel shoot, 25 targets, a , handicap: renee, 2, 25; 
egpeenn, 2, 24; Kryn, 2, 24; Marshall, 5, 22; Lott, 2, 20; Brigham, 
2, 17. 


Trophy shoot, 10 pairs, magautrap, handicap: Banks, 0, 18; 
Cropsey, 2, 17; Kryn, 2, 16; Hagedorn, 2, 16. 
Sweepstake, 10 targets, magautrap: Banks 10, Hagedorn 9, Ken- 
yon 7, E Rhett 7, Kryn 6, Brigham 6, Boucher 6, F. B. Stephenson 
5, Rasmus 4, Vanderveer 4, G. Stephenson, Sr., 4. 


Sweepstake, 10 targets, magautrap: Banks 10, Hagedorn 9, 


ae 9. 
Sweepstake, 10 targets, magautrap: Lawrence 8, J. M. Rhett 7, 
Mead 3. 
Match, 15 singles, 5 pairs, magautrap:‘ Hagedorn 19, Kenyon 18. 
Match, 7 pairs, magautrap: Kryn 11, F. B. Stephenson 5. 


Crescent Athletic Club’s Club Shoot. 


Dec. 1.—At the regular club shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club 
to-day Mr. C. G. Rasmus scored a win in the first shoot for the 
December cup, his ne of 11 giving him a full score. Mr. 
Rasmus also won the panel shoot, defeating Dr. J. J. Keyes in 
the shoot-off.. The scores: 

December cup: 


—Expert— —Magautrap— Grand 

Hdep. Total. Hdep. Total. Total. 
C GB Basmas..sccccscocs. 6 25 5 25 50 
{ N Borland............+. 11 24 9 25 49 
V G McConville......... 12 25 10 23 48 
Dr {/ AGES... ocevescsee 9 23 7 25 48 
W W Marshall........... 6 23 5 23 4H 

H M Brigham............ 2 24 2 6 

D Ged e sVstneeVeesbes 1 » : . S \ 

C Kenyon, Jr..........+. 5 g 

fy MERE bic bo cctbcoccenses 20 0 20 40 
G Stephenson, Sr........ 10 23 8 17 40 
W K Fowler............- 7 18 7 17 35 
C H Chapman............ 12 16 10 18 34 
F B Stephenson.......... 4 13 3 21 24 
C J McDermott.......... 3 15 2 12 27 
Dr H L O’Brien......... 5 meri 4 ll 23 

Panel shoot, 25 targets, expert, handicap: C. G, Rasmus, 6, 25; 


Dr. Keyes, 9, 25; Geddes, 1, 24; Fowler, 7, 24; Borland, 11; 23; 
Kenyon, 5, 20; Brigham, 2, 40; Marshall, 6, 18; Whitman, 10, 18; 
Carlisle, 7, 14. 

Ties, 15 targets, expert: Rasmus, 4, 15; Keyes, 6, 14. 

Consolation handicap, 25 birds, —. handicap: Borland, 11, 
25; McConville, 12, 22; Fowler, 7, 19; Townsend, 4, 19; McDermott, 
3, 19; Geddes, 1, 18; Chapman, 12, 17; O’Brien, 5, 16; F. B. 
Stephenson, 4, 15. 

Sweepstake, 10 targets, eee: F. B. Stephenson 10, Kenyon 
9, Banks 8, McConville 7, Marshall 6, Brigham 6, Townsend 5, 
Borland 5, G. Stephenson, Sr., 4, O’Brien 4. ; 

Sweepstake, 15 targets, expert: Banks 15, McConville 8, Marshall 
8, Townsend 7, . Stephenson 6, G. er Sr., 5. 

Match, 25 targets, magautrap: Townsend 22, McConville 13. 


At Interstate Park. 


Nov. 27.—The attendance at the regular weekly club shoot of 
the Medicus Gun Club to-day was very poor, only four men putting 
in an appearance. Dr. Webber to-day put into effect for the first 
time his new system of scoring points in the club event, whereby 
a bird scored coon No. 1 trap counts 1 point, a bird from No. 2 


trap, 2 points, etc. Dr. Webber won the club event, scoring 26 





points. The scores: . 

No. 1. No. 2 No. 3. 
Dr Webber, 30.......... 2222222202—9  22*2221012-8 2202010112—7 
Lockwood, 29 . ++ -1202122222—9 2122022000—6 = 2121121220—9 
Dr Miller, 30.........-++ 01120211118 1122021120—8 2210102222—8 
Hopkins, '30.........+.+. 12001111228 2111112119 11121122109 


The third of the seriés of Interstate Park handicaps was shot 
Nov. 28. There was more than the usual interest displayed in the 
event. The competition was close and exciting, three men tieing 
with straight scores. The birds were a good lot, and there was a 
fair attendance of spectators. Stephen M. Van Allen, winner of 
the two preceding handicaps, did not take part in to-day’s event, 
he being out of town on a hunting trip. The scores: 


TAME: GD. «occ cecorsrccvevccdcecveccesess 2111121221222121121221211—25 
Capt Money, 28............+seeeeeeeenenee 01122122*120w ° 
OE Rarer 2222222122222222212122221—25 
Welch, 30........-....000+- 212221122212222111212212*—24 
ee Sere 122—23 





2222022222222221220222 
J B Hopkins, 30 1221221 212212221 222212121—25 


New Utrecht’s Holiday Shoot. 


Nov. 29.—The Thanksgiving Day shoot of the New Utrecht Rod 
and Gun Club was marked by good scores and close shooting. 
The Holiday cup event, which was won by Geo. H. Piercy, of 
Newark, N. j., was to have been at 50 birds, but on account of 
the fast approaching darkness it was decided to shoot at only 40 
birds. e entrance fee was A 25-bird sweep, which was 
won by Piercy, and three miss-and-outs in which Piercy, Feigen- 
span and Jack divided, were also shot. Scores: 





G H Piercy, 90........+. . « -222922120121012w 

Tack, B. Per ‘290112929912 —%5 

care it.......-..-: entaenks osaabea 0*221221120221 1222121 2020—20 
kwood, 1—22 








Th . i ms > ro 
=. » y «. 182 \ - 0225 . 4 « 
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New Utrecht’s Club Shoot. 


Dec. 1.—The New Utrecht Gun Club’s regular weekly. shoot was 
held to-day. The main event was the Mauser handicap, miss-and- 


out. Toplitz won the event, killing 13 straight. Scores: | 
Toplitz, 28..........-2222222122222 Chapman, 28.,....... 22 
R A Weach, 30.....-122220 eT anslarta aed 1212 
ee nS oe e-taeen Capt Money, 29.....! 0 
ockwood, 29........11 H Money, 30.......- 222221 
SWeepstake, 16 birds, $5: 
Toplitz, 28..,..122121222221011—14 pee wee 
Welch, 30...... v2I—14 Kay, 28........ 012212v11220122—12 
jack, Mac osteue 22+2v2i22211212—13 Capt Money, 29.112v22111111222—14 
kwood, 28..01*10122.20012—10 H Money, 31. .2°222212222z272—14 
Chapman, 27. ..220u22122z2u121—12 


Hempstead Gun Club. 


_Hempstead, L. I., Nov. 29.—The Hempstead Gun Club held a 
live-bird shoot on its grounds here to-day. The birds were a very 
fast lot, helped materially by a strong wind, and the shooting was 
difficult. Scores: 

No. 1, 5 birds, $ entrance, high 
5, Robert Carman 5, Fred Gil 
Lewis 3, George Houghton 1. 

No. 2, same: Fred Gildersleeve 5, G. Houghton 5, R. S. Powell 
4, Edward Lewis 4, George Mollineaux 3, W. Charlik 3, A. Myers 
3, Ike Carman 2, R. Carman 5. 

No. 3, 7 birds, $5, 28yds.: Fred Gildersleeve 7, E. Lewis 7, C. 
E. Langdon 7, I. Carman 6, R. Carman 6, R. S, Powell 5, G. 
a 5, A. Smith 5, G. Mollineaux 4, W. Charlik 3, A. Myers 
withdrew, 


ns, 28yds.: George Mollineaux 
ersleeve 4, R. S, Powell 4, Edward 


oom 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L, I.,-Nov, 30.—Thirty members of the Sheeps- 
head Bay Rod and Gun Club took part in the club live-bird shoot 
at The Cedars to-day. .Four men, Messrs. W. Van Pelt, J. B. 
Voorhies, W. Boyle and D. J. Heffner, made straight scores in the 
club event, the conditions of which were 10 birds, handicap rise, 
24 to 28yds. Scores: , 

Club shoot, 10 live birds, handicap: 


B Voorhies, 27...1122111111—10 L C Allen, 25....... 0102021121— 7 
Van Pelt, 28....2222121211—10 J E Rauscher, 25...2020120222— 7 
W Boyle, 26........ 221112222110 G McKane, 27...... 0100111022— 6 
Dj Heffner, 25....22129099-10 G Tap en, 27...... 22202120%0— 6 
G Morris, 27....... 2022222222 9 Dr Hill, 25......... 2000121120— 6 
R J Smith, 25...... 2212220271— 9 <A Soeller, 24........ 2200002222— 6 
H Koch, 27....... ’..1112210012—- 8 R R Roderick, 24...2121110w 
J J Pillion, 27...... 2210022111— i Burns, 24........ 0202110210— 6 
F Lundy, 27.....00 1200221212— 8 E Brand, 24........ 2020010012— 5 
I McKane, 27...... 220228222*— 8 P Suss, 25.......... 11121w 
PP Bs; Biv ccesscka 1201°22111— 8 EW Roderick, 24. .2011010w 
H J Montanus, 27..2121222*%1— 8 D C Martin, 25..... 22210w 
H Kronika, 26...... 1021121110— 8 P K Kramer, 25....11010w 
W Lundy, 26....... 0021220212— 7 A Busch, 25........ 1*022w 
E H Voorhies, 25...020011210— 7 C P Cooper, 25....*120w 


Sweepstake, 3 birds: Pillion 3, F. Lundy 3, W. Lundy 3, Morris 


3, I. McKane 3, Van Pelt 3, Kronika 2, G. McKane 2, Boyle 2, 
k. Voorhies 1, Koch 0. 
Carteret Club. 
Garden City, L. L., Nov. 29.—Mr. Harold Money won the 


Thanksgiving Day cup donated by H. Bramhall Gilbert at the 
Carteret Club traps to-day. The event was at 10 birds, $10 
entrance, handicap rise and allowances, 27yds. and forward, oné 
miss as a kill; 28yds., one miss as no bird. At the end of the 10th 
round Messrs. Money, Ellsworth and Daniels were tied. The 
shéot-off was at 3 birds, and continued until Mr. Money had 
killed 34 birds and Mr. Daniels 33. The scores: ‘ 
Thanksgiving Day cup: 


D Ellsworth, 26....2222122222—10 L T Duryea, 30....111220212w 
B Daniels, 30....2212222122—-10 W J Gordon, 26...022110w 









Money, 30 2222222222—10 h agee, 25..... .010w 
Capt Money, 29....222121*222— 9 A Welch, 30.....00w 

Ties: : 
Ee eatin Bian cvisspctectes o+ee222 222 222 222 222 222 222 222 
J B Daniels, 30.......... ode settne 222 222 222 222 222. 222 222 220 


Sweepstake No. 1, 5 birds, handicap, entrance $5: R. A. Welch, 
30yds., 5; J. B. Daniels, 30yds., 5; Capt. A. W. meets, 29yds., 
4; W. J. Gordon, 26yds., 4; H. om 30yds., 4; D. Ellsworth, 
26yds., 3; L. T. Duryea, Wyds., 2; J. ee, 7. 1 

No. 2, miss-and-out, 30yds., entrance $e: J. Daniels 7, Capt. 
A. W. Money 7, L. T. Duryea 7, H. Money 2, J. Magee 1, R. A. 
Welch 0, W. J. Gordon 0, D. Ellsworth 0. 

No. 3, handicap, miss-and-out, entrance $5: W. J. Gordon, 26yds., 
3; L. T. Duryea, 3yds., 3; H. Money, 30yds., 3; R. A. Welch, 
30yds., 2; J. B. Daniels, 30yds., 1; Capt. A. W. Money, 29yds., 1; 
J. Magee, 25yds., 0; D. Ellsworth, 26yds., 0. 

No. 4, miss-and-out, 32yds., entrance $5: R. A. Welch 10, — 
A. W. Money 10, H. Money 10, J. Magee 5, L. T. Duryea 1, W. 


J. Gordon 0. 
Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Dexter Park, L. I., Nov, 27.—Twenty-nine shooters participated 
in the monthly club shoot of the Hell Gate Gun Club to-day. Dr. 
O. T. Rouff and Mr. J. H. Voss killed their full number of birds. 
The birds were a good lot, and the shooting was interesting. 
Scores: 

Club shoot, 10 live birds, handicaps by distances and points; 
scores to count in the yearly averages for the annual prizes: 

Handicap. Points. ‘Killed. 
D'S) FRE, .nccs220 osm ew es¥osvoses eecopes 30 7 10 
Col J TL Ve0s.. cwcvccccsccce 10 
EB Bette cp occcccccccccccces 
GS FEIN, oc cccccccctccscccsccoce 







ow 


E Marquardt 
W A Sands.... 
L T Muensch. 
J] A Belden.. 
H Kudel..... 


J Foerster.... 
P Garms......... 
1 H Schlicht..... 
E Steffens........ 
P Brennan......... 
J HN Hegerty......... 
R Regan...........++-. steeetseeeereresonesess 
Sweepstakes, 5 live birds, handicap: Wellbrock 5, Dr. Rouff 4, 
Col, Voss 4, Woelful 4, Briet 4, Dietzel 4, Garms 3, Klenk 3, 
Belden 4, Foerster 3. 
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At New London, Iowa. 


New Lonpon, Ia., Nov. 30:—The third shoot for the Peters 
trophy occurred on Thanksgiving Day and seaagnt out a g 
numyer of shooters. J. F. Pierson won the medal, shooting from 
scratch. There seems little danger of one man winning the trophy 
three times for some time to come, the men being so evenly 
matched. Scores: 





100000001000001100011100111010110010100 —15 
101100010110001100111001001110101011010—20 


A A Hamel 10010101011111011001101000000000—15 
C C Pierson 11111011011011000111 —l7 
G Andrews 0110011111101101 —19 
Cc Cook -10001000111111001111111100 —15 
J F Pierson..........++ «++ L00001101111101111101111 —22 


After the: medal shoot several sweepstakes were shot for turkeys 


10 targets: 
ae  bicows & J. B, Pierce %, 1M: 


No. 1: H. Shaner 9, G. 
Cook 7, C. C. Pierson 8, P. McDonald 6, A. A. Hamel 7, E. 
k 8. 


Omaha, Gun Club, 


Omana, Neb., Nov. 24.—The members of the Omaha Gun Club 
to-day shot a 26-bird practice race and a 15-bird handicap, $5 
entrance; 60 and 40 per cent. division. Scores follow: 





WG PIR Cehincarcncstcescescosevcccegees 112211121222*211111212110—23 
omis, %............-- wie tatatésacestene 1112112122122*1) 12229991023 
Kimball, 30......-..-.--.--.-- isispemid #2221 12021211222222121222—23 
Petite 1EB S665. diss. saci cdsecsdavewea 221221 20222122221 222*1112—23 
UN MIE GUS 08S, lee seiscocscen coupe - «0111121912121 112212122111—23 
MANN, FURL GAGS, cacievsscascéecéecbsccs aed 12221 11210221121110112112—23 
Stilt IB da Siok sic ssnss «+ » e»-212121121101011711111°222—22 
CNRIDR MURS. <5Ui ie odovcbovevedsooncil 1122011221 **291221122011*—20 
Rae MBs. cscustocevaseccedbécetuse sys . -011211121*01211122121*22*—20 
ONE MDG cot saccnes st e+e +e 0110110100121011202111111—19 
WER Sih ssscasanceoasas seeeeesecesee ses el22111010110000121*120021—16 
Handicap, $5 entrance: 
Heikes es paaiiaeniata ia Sec a)... Si 
eikes, 32..... ' mead, 30...... 2011 —13 
Loomis, 30....102211122922229-14 Beresheim, 30.011211121*01211—12 
Fogg, 30.......11122*212112*11-18 Gallagher, 30..210111200122110—11 
Townsend, 30..122112011211102—13 Black, 30...... 201101*11122011—11 





Elliott Challenges Welch for Dupont Trophy. 


_Exceistor ‘Sprrnes, ‘Mo., Nov, 26, 9 A. M.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: _I<herewith inclose you check for $25, forfeit, and chal- 
i Mr. oo A. Welch to shoot for the te Cup, under 
rules governing the same. . A. R. Exriorrt. 
{Check for $25 received.] J ss 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition by mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at Four-Mile ieee, 
Reading road, Nov. 25. Conditions, 200yds., off-hand, at the stand- 
ard target. Payne was declared champion for the day with a 
score of 89. Weather conditions were not favorable for good scores, 
— being a strong wind and rain all day from the 9 o'clock 
quarter: 


Payne 











see nne Penn taneeaenesesanaceces 10 9101010 8 510 8 9—89 
710 9 910 8 8 9 8 10—88 

: 10 8 7 61010 910 7 68 
SMNNEE ehh cdukoubtruiuahunslscassccce 108997710 8 9 886 
691078999 710-8 

: 68777910 8 10 10—8 
POOOE ni cunt ldtatees sboenkssodeecbcs 6 77910 810 8 8 10—83 
798879910 7 8&8 

88877100 78 88 

EMME Sh sinewave hb 506005 63 vcd 0c0ce 010968 8 8 8 8 9S 
887897897 @T 

65910 7669 4 $T1- 

PRIN: wewicomaicslonss Hinks codaceddbic 09778579 810-8 
05898510 7 8 5B 

668788996 & 

BIOS vccetivis cimes3Veccsdeseseves - 567910 8 79 6 9 10—80 
768610 98 5 8 8% 

j 7778 510 6 710 7% 
ROWING 50 os bib 0d thie dbase dS 67761078 8 3 6-6 
3 8946359 67 562 
8788 54766 3€ 

Wai snd ccusvcetertensrenesteviskesees 346888 8 5 6 && 
566757957 66 

6576569 6 4 669 


Rifle at Shell Mound Range. 


San Francisco, Nov. 26.—Yesterday was chiefly bullseye day at 
Shell Mound. Revwasonatiag 8 steady drizzle quite a coeaes of 
marksmen turned ovt. The Norddeutscher Club held a turkey 
shoot, open to all. Scores of the day: 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly bullseye shoot: O. 
Lemcke 300, A. Pape 402, F. Koch 510, John Utschig 517, C. F. 
Thierbach 570, William Morken 660, F. Rust 814, A. Jungblut 821, 
R. Stettin 827, John De Wit 880, E. Stehn 956, George fi. Bahrs 
971, A. Bertelson 974, W. Garms 977, L. Haake 977, D. B. 
999, Gus Schulz 1055, W. Goetze 1077, W. Platt 1097, Dr. Cranz 112% 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly bullseye shoot: L. 
345, J. P. Bridges 475, R. Finking 587, F. Brandt 625, H. Huber 
643, H. Schweiger 748, F, Schuster 798, C. F. Thierbach 844, J. 
acts 846, S. Heino 930, J. Thode 930, J. De Wit 985, W. Goetze 


Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, Bushnell medal: D. W. 
McLaughlin 219, 222. Gold medal: P. Bridges 204, 205; F. E. 
Mason 221, 220, 233. Silver medal: A. B. Dorrell 207, 213. 

Golden Gate Rifle and_ Pistol Club, monthly medal shoot, all 
comers’ i match: J. E. Gorman 96, 96; F. ¢ Washburn 90, 88. 

Red Men Schuetzen Company, monthly medal shoot: Champion 
class, W. Dressler 416; first class, P. H. Rulffs 325; second class, 
Capt. H: Grieb 359; third class, John Steiner 365; fourth class, L. 
Bernstein 299; best first shot, John Steiner 23; best last shot, 
Capt. H. Grieb 24. Rogen. 


A Remarkable Revolver Score. 


A REMARKABLE 50-shot revolver: score was recently made at Shell 
Mound shooting range by J. E. Gorman, of San Francisco. Mr. 
Gorman shot a .44cal, revolver loaded with ligrs. of FFFFG 
King’s semi-smokeless powder. The shooting was done on the 
standard American target, distance S0yds., all shots being in the 


bullseye. The score in detail is as follows: 

JE TOR on cdvcdacpesesss sees 9 9 99 8 8 81010 9-89 
1010 9 910 9 910 9 10-9 
10 910 8 8 9 8 910 10—91 
0 99 91010 810 9 10—-% 


10 81010 910 910 9 994468 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. has more than excelled all its 
previous successful eftorts in getting out its 1901 calendar. It 
has this year departed somewhat from what has been accepted as 
the ammunition type of calendar, and has gotten out one that is a 
decidedly pieasing novelty. The background shows a number of 
little game-shooting scenes, but the special points of interest are the 
three elegantly. executed vignettes, the one showing a typical 
trapshooting scene, another a company of Uncle Sam's ea 
engaged at long-range rifle practice, while the third shows a grow 
of gentlemen “ameed at revolver practice. The whole effect is 
most pleasing. The Peters Cartridge Co. will be pleased to sen 
this caiendar to. any sportsmen upon receipt of 10 cents for mail- 
ing expenses.—Adv. 


“Austin’s Dog Bread,” manufactured by Austin, Young & Co., 
of Boston, Mass., is not only a food but a tonic and a medicine; 
keeps the dog in good health and gives him a good-natured dis- 
pesition. This concern has issued an attractive book on dogs 
which contains pictures of a number of celebrated prize winners. 


It is sent to any address upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp addressed 
to the Boston office.—Adv. 


A new booklet of shooting records, covering the best per- 
formances of modern ammunition at the trap and at the et, 
has been issued by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., of Bri 
port, Conn. There is also appended revolver and pistol shooting 
tules, rifles governing rifle competitions and trapshooting rules, 
making the work: invaluable to gun clubs, shooting galleries and 
sportsmen generally. A postal card-will bring it.—Adv. 





A Vermont Wish. 
Editor Forest and Stream: *' 


I wish every boy in Ai could have a each as 
pupils of Forest anp school never di into - 
enna Per apeeay 2 Wylewnes, worthy of te pee! 


it P 


